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Are all of your 
liability exposures insured 
under one broad policy? 


In a single contract, a Comprehensive 
Liability Policy provides all insurance 
needed to cover your liability for injury 
or damage to the person or property of 
any member of the public. In addition 
to covering regular business operations 
and the use of automobiles — such a 
policy insures liability resulting from 
changes in your operations or automo- 
tive equipment that are not immediately 
reported to the insurance company. 


Have you protection for 
operations performed for you 
by independent contractors? 


Protective Liability Insurance is 
needed to cover your liability for 
injury or death caused by operations 
performed for you by independent 
contractors or their employees. If 
such an accident should happen, it is 
quite probable that you would be 
made a defendant in any law suit 
brought to recover damages. Check 
now to make sure there are no gaps 
in your public liability protection. 


Are you protected in case an em- 
ployee fails to renew insurance 
on mortgaged property? 


You are careful, of course, to see that 
mortgaged properties are adequately in- 
sured against fire, windstorm and other 
hazards. Yet a mistake in obtaining pro- 
per coverage might cause serious finan- 
cial loss . . . unless you were protected 
by an Errors and Omissions Policy that 
insures against losses resulting from 
error or unintentional omission on the 
part of employees, officers or agents of 
your bank. 


The AEtna Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis 
for financial institutions will provide (1) a com- 
plete study of your bank’s insurable exposures, 
(2) a detailed comparison of these exposures 
with your present insurance policies, (3) a con- 
structive report which includes a visible record 


of your insurance program and recommenda- 
tions designed to provide the most complete in- 
surance program available, (4) a continuing 
control plan which keeps insurance in line with 
changing requirements. Ask the Aitna Agent in 
your community for complete details. 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with ZEtna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance Company 
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Good Impressions 


N impressive, dignified bank building is a 
powerful element in securing favorable public 
reaction. But equally important is the quality of the 
safety paper upon which your checks are printed 
... for every day these representatives of your bank 
are reaching hundreds of potential customers. 
» » In selecting your check paper consider this 
significant fact: A great majority of America’s 
leading banks specify La Monte Safety Papers. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 
NUTLEY * NEW JERSEY 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 
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Christmas 


Banxinc is staying home for Christ- 
mas—that is to say, our cover this 
month is dyed-in-the-wool New York. 

Each Yuletide the Wall Street people 
put a big spruce in the middle of Broad 
Street, near the Stock Exchange. Bank- 
ers, brokers, clerks, messengers, and the 
other business-hour residents of the 
financial community sing the old songs 
around the decorated, lighted tree on an 
afternoon just before Christmas. 

Because the celebration typifies the 
holiday celebrations in business dis- 
tricts throughout the country, we 
thought we’d give you, through the 
front window of our December issue, a 
glimpse of Wall Street’s 1948 tree. Inci- 
dentally, the picture is unusual in that 
it was taken at a time—perhaps early 
morning or on a Sunday—when the 
only folks on Broad Street were a few 
snow-sweepers. 


The Convention 


As a reminder for those who were 


there and as a report to those who 
weren’t, we publish this month a quick 
review of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s 1949 convention at San Fran- 
cisco. 

There are biographical notes about 
the new officers, including the Division 
heads; also excerpts from the inaugural 
address by President PeTeRsON and 
the report by EvANs WOOLLEN, Jr., the 
Association’s immediate past chief exec- 
utive. 

On page 43 a sketch of the new vice- 
president, JaMEs E. SHELTON, president 
of the Security-First National of Los 


Angeles, points up the interesting career | 


of the man who will be second in com- 
mand of A.B.A. affairs during the year 
that ends with the Diamond Jubilee 
convention in New York next fall. 

Pictures taken during the busy days 
at ’Frisco round out the story. The 
pages are 47-51 and 90-92. 


Philatelists, Take Note! 


A THREE-CENT commemorative stamp 
marking the 75th anniversary of the 
A.B.A. will be placed on sale at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, on January 3, 
1950. 

To collectors, of course, this means 
that the prized first day covers will bear 
the cancellation of the town where the 
Association was born, three-quarters of 
a century ago come next July. 

Secretary of the Treasury JoHN W. 


“I’m practicing handing you my paycheck every Friday night” 
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WHATEVER 
YOUR 
BUSINESS 


* 

Our facilities are complete— 
when you, or your customers, 
have business in Philadelphia, 
feel free to use them as your 


own. Call LOmbard 3-4500 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


Price: 
Net asset value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 
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“That’s Mr. Jones at the People’s Trust 
okaying our auto loan!” 


SNYDER announced the plan for the 
stamp at the San Francisco convention. 

A story about the A.B.A. stamp and 
“commemoratives” in general starts 
on page 16. 


Bank Earnings 


Janes W. Wooster, JR., writing in 

this month’s issue (page 33), says: 
“About the best that the average 

bank can realistically hope for in 1950 

is that its income from loans and invest- 

ments combined will approximate that 
which is in immediate prospect for the 

| current year 1949.” 

“Bank management,” he asserts, “‘is 
faced with a major problem in the need, 
over the longer term, for attaining an 
earning power which will attract new 
capital to the banking business. This 
new capital is essential to provide an 
adequate equity cushion for the under- 

| writing of the credit requirements of a 

dynamic, expanding economy. 
“Unfortunately, the development of 

such an earning power in 1950 falls 
within the realm of wishful thinking 
insofar as most banks are concerned. 

The more immediate problems are first, 

to maintain the 1949 level of earnings, 

inadequate though they may be, and 
second, to make a start in 1950 towards 
developing new sources of income which 
will contribute towards a higher level 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia - Washington «+ Pittsburgh 
Cleveland + Cincinnati - St.Lovis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


NIGHT 
and DAY 
SERVICE 


for your Western items... 


at San Francisco... our Day- 


and-Night Transit operation and wide- 
spread Collection facilities, plus our 


strategic Air-route location 


... often save Correspondents 


AMERICAN | of profits over a period of time.” 
2 or 3 days. TRUST | It seems possible to our commentator 
; ey oe that 1949 loan income will set a tem- 
COMPANY | porary peak, “with 1950 income from 
ethos this source showing some recession, 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO BANKING California barring some unforeseen strong revival 
>. in loan demand or a definite reversal in 
Jince 1854 | the prevailing easy money policy of the 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | Federal authorities.” He also foresees 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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| here are stars in the sky 


as well as thunder and lehtning 


There is goodwill in the heart hristm There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor—a deep desire for triendsh etween nations—a determination to 
achieve lasting peace. ”‘ scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry \ ‘s tl der without ; and threats, like 
lightning, break and cra: 

there — stars of Hope, of 

now breaking through wi 

denied. dis May these 


May they light 


CHRISTMAS 
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was that, sir? 


... OA, shucks!...one...two...three...” 


Imposs1BLE situation? ...sure! ...especially with a 
Tickometer...that automatically counts not only currency, 
but coupons and checks .. . tickets, tabs, transfers. . . 
practically any paper form... and counts them accurately 
at speeds ranging from 500 to 1,000 a minute—far faster 
than any manual method! 
The Tickometer imprints, too—with an optional 
device that permits dating, coding, endorsing or canceling 
while counting . . . feeds and stacks automatically . . . records 
both full and partial runs. Already in use in hundreds of 
banks and firms where fast, accurate counts are essential 
... the Tickometer can save time and trouble anywhere 
currency or paper forms are counted. For full facts, mail 
coupon below... 


Pitney- Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... . 
offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada 


INc. 
8917 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name___ 


Firm 
Address 
City 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


an expansion in bank holdings of 
Government securities, although this 
“should not contribute. significantly to 
1950 earnings. He rather looks for a 
smaller increase in operating expenses 
next year; if the rise doesn’t exceed 
5 percent of 1949 costs, “then banks 
should be able to come close to main- 


| taining in 1950 their 1949 rate of net 


current operating income before income 


| taxes.” 


“All bankers,” Mr. Wooster says, 
“will have to work harder and more 


| efficiently if they are to achieve a level 


of earnings in 1950 which will compare 


| favorably with recent years.” 


That GI Dividend 


Anrecosy magazine polled its male 
readership on the question of how 
former GIs plan to spend their shares of 
that $2,800,000,000 insurance dividend. 

The largest percentage, 28.8, replied: 
“Deposit it in the bank.” 

“Pay bills with it,” said 26.8 percent, 
the next largest group. 

About 14 percent said they’d buy or 
make a down payment on home im- 
provements, while 10.3 percent planned 
to apply the dividend toward a new 
home. “ More insurance” is the goal of 
8.2 percent of the poll answerers. One 
percent will use the money for a tele- 
vision set, while a similar percentage 
has in mind a vacation or new clothes 
and 4.1 percent figure on buying a new 
car. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Why should we send a card to the First 
National? They didn’t send us one last year” 
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BRIDGE THE GAP snr 
WITH A BIGGER B! 


The size of your Bankers Blanket Bond definitely is 
related to the amount of your deposits. Is there a 
serious gap which would not be bridged if a loss 
through dishonesty, hold-up or forgery occurred? 


Find out by using the Bankers Automatic 
Calculator, an ingenious little device designed 
especially for you by Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 


A flick of your finger, a turn of the wheel... 
you'll know exactly what size BBB you need 
now for adequate protection. Find out today! 
Ask any Indemnity Agent for a copy. 


INDEMNITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


This handy calculator also helps you 
to figure the exact elapsed time from 
any starting date up to and including 
the termination date within a calen- 
dar year, a convenient way to speed 
up the calculation of interest. Any 
Agent of Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America will be glad 
to give you one. 
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THE NOW BURROUGHS 
BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Brings Neu Speed, Simplicity and Efficiency 


The speed, simplicity and efficiency that modern bank- old balances are always picked up after alignment, if 

ing requires are found in unprecedented measure in this an error should be made, it is found the same day it 

new Burroughs. Here are features that bankers from occurs. All corrections are handled by the machine... 

coast to coast have told us they wanted . . . features that all adjustments and corrections can be made during 

reduce operator fatigue and the possibility of error... the posting run. fh 
features that make this great new Burroughs the most 


versatile bank bookkeeping machine built. Fingertip Conversion for « Variety of Jebel 


Just a simple shift of a lever will change the machine 
Boosts Efficiency ... Speeds the Posting Operation from ledger to statement or balance transfer. Check 
lists can be made on a separate tape during the posting 
run, and list totals can be posted without rehandling 


any figure. 


Swift, sure, one-hand form insertion and alignment, 
plus easier indexing and faster printing of amounts, 
provide a faster, more efficient posting operation. 


Phone your local Burroughs representative for a dem- 
onstration. Let him show you how this great new 
The positive visual alignment of any width or any Burroughs can speed up your bookkeeping operation 
length form virtually eliminates “high posting.” Since  ... and at the same time lower your bookkeeping costs. 


Reduces the Possibility of Error! 


WHEREVER 
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new statement-ledger end lock 
automatically warns oper- 


ator when last posting line is reached 
—regardless of length of form. 


new simplified single function 
motor bars automatically 


select proper posting column. All new 
positive balances print automatically. 


new feather-touch motor bars 

take less effort... re- 
duce errors caused by fatigue. 

new easy key depression takes 

33% less effort than on 

former models, cuts operator fatigue. 


new dual platen with separate 
tape allows list posting 


during the posting run... and extends 
use to other adding machine jobs. 


instant one-hand form inser- h 
color har 
if tion saves waste motions, 
it assures positive form alignment. 
eyestrain. 


positive visible alignment 
means greater speed and automatic count for all 
accuracy in posting. ; checks, check corrections 


and returns, deposit entries, deposit 
corrections and accounts active. 


ck 

1g 

bs control keys simplify the 
handling of 

n- during the posting run . . . no memo 

w records required. 


VER MHERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


— — 
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FIR-TEX 


PERFORATED 
ACOUSTICAL TILE 


The serviceability, economy 
cleanliness, paintability, and 
washability of Fir-Tex Perfor- 
ated Acoustical Tile have 
made this type one of the 
most popular. Made of sound 
wood fibers, felted and 
pressed into rigid tile. Exposed 


surface perforated for maxi 


mum acoustical properties 


FINER 
ACOUSTICAL 


INCOMBUSTIBLE 
ACOUSTICAL TILE 


For sheer beauty, Dantore tile 
can be put at the top of the 
list. Its fissured travertined sur- 
face provides character and 
distinction as well as unex- 
celled acoustical properties 
Being incombustible, Dantore 
tile is ideal for use in such 
public institutions and build 


ings as hospitals, schools 
DANT & RUSSELL SALES ¢co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIlinois, hotels, theatres, restaurants 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me name of nearest applicotor-distributor. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


How Much Is $42-Billion? 


GraTISTICIANS in the family econom- 
ics bureau of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, 
sharpened their pencils to answer that 
one. The question arose when someone 
wondered just how much $42-billion— 
the estimate of U. S. Government ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1949-S0— 
amounted to in familiar terms. 

The bureau’s figurers found that: 

Forty-two billion dollars would make 
a stack of $10 bills 240 miles high. 

It would equal the combined wages 
of a million manufacturing workers at 
present wage levels, for 15 years. 

It is a third greater than the total 
cash receipts for all the produce of 
America’s 6-million farms in 1948. 

It is slightly more than the Govern- 
ment spent for World War I. 

It is slightly more than the Govern- 
ment spent during the 142 years from 
1776 through the fiscal year of 1917-18. 

It is more than one-sixth of our pres- 
ent national income. 

It is $700 per American worker. 

It is $1,050 per American family. 

It means spending $80,000 a minute 
for 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
for 52 weeks. 


Cash Payment 


Smut speaking of money, did you read 
about the $550,000 in cash that bought 
a hotel in Newark, New Jersey? 

One day this fall seven stalwart fol- 
lowers of Father Divine marched into 
the Federal Trust Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. Each carried a suitcase. 

The spokesman told an officer that 
the group wanted to buy a cashier’s 
check for $550,000, the purchase price 


“I thought it was just a practical joke—a 
check for a million dollars!” 


Have You a Client 
Planning Expansion into | 
Southern California? 


Perhaps our Business Extension Service can help 
your client to find suitable plant, warehouse or 
office facilities. 


We've had experience and success in locating 
everything from downtown loft space—meas- 
ured in square feet—to suburban plant sites— 
measured in acres. We've advised clients of many 
banks—all types of businessmen, from makers 
of infants’ wear to manufacturers of heavy 
machinery. 

If you feel we can be of any service, write our 
Business Extension Department. Naturally, your 

\ inquiry will be held confidential. 


Correspondent Bank business invited. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. Craig C.T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
Head Office, Sixth and Spring Streets 


| 
@ a | 
| 
| 
~ 
| 
& 
| 
| 
| 
| , 
| =: SESE — 
| Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 
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An Inheritance 
Made Meaningless 
by Erosion 


eee title to land is meaning- 

less unless you can also hold the 
soil. When soil goes, the entire farm 
structure breaks down. The family 
can no longer enjoy the benefits of 
an abundant agriculture. The church, 
the school . . . the entire community 
suffers. 


Erosion is expensive—to you who 
are farming now—to your sons and 
their sons whom you hope someday 
will follow in your footsteps. The 
constant washing and blowing of un- 
protected land eventually destroys 
both plant food and the plant-food 
factory. 


Every measure that helps keep our 
land productive is a tool of conser- 
vation. Legumes, grasses, shrubs, 


trees are bringing thousands of acres 
back to the productive column each 
year. Terracing, contouring, strip 
cropping, planned rotations, mulches 
are keeping other thousands from 
washing away. 

Our welfare, as well as that of 


future generations, depends upon | 
present day use and care of our nat- | 


ural farm resources. Soil is not per- 
manent. Conservation is a job for 
all of us ... for us who design and 
build farm machinery . . . for the 
farmers who use it .. . and for you 
who are the financial advisors of our 
6 million farmers. 
The Massey-Harris Company 


Quality Avenve «+ Racine, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pickers, 
forage harvesters and a full line of other farm 
machinery for more than a hundred years, 


of the 300-room Riviera Hotel in New- 
ark which Father D. was acquiring, 

The money? Sure they had it—in the 
suitcases. 

So out of the seven pieces of baggage, 
which the messengers had toted from 
Philadelphia, tumbled bundles of $5, 
$10, and $20 bills. 

The bank assigned 14 tellers to the 
counting. When they finished, three 
hours and a half later, the total was 
exactly $550,000. 

The check was issued and Father D. 
got his hotel the next day. 


This One’s About Nickels 


Ir vou don’t mind just one more piece 
about cash, we’d like to pass on the 
following United Press dispatch from 
Del Mar, California: 

“Five-year-old Renwick Nicholls got 
rid of all his nickels today—60,287 of 
them, to be exact. Renwick’s father, 
Owen W. Nicholls, manager of the Del 
Mar Hotel, has been saving nickels for 
him since the boy’s birth. 

“Today, on his fifth birthday anni- 
versary, Renwick presented more than 
$3,000 in nickels to R. E. Anderson, 
vice-President of the Solana Beach 
Branch of the Bank of America. The 
nickels purchased an insurance endow- 
ment policy to be used for Renwick’s 
education. 

“The nickels were saved in coin bags 
and milk bottles.” 


To You: 


A Bit early, maybe, but—Merry 
Christmas! 
J. L.C. 


“I give it to you straight, pop. My economics 
prof thinks you’ve got bats in your belfry! 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


For Warehouse Receipt Loans against inventory 
stored right on your customers’ own premises. The 
quality of our Field Warehouse Service is guaranteed 
by our proven experience, substantial financial re- 
sources, adequate legal liability and fidelity insur- 
ance and our record of successful operation. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. « Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas « National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 


New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. « Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. « 235 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco 4, Calif. « University Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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‘AROUND:-- 
BANK: | 


oo a recent examination of our 
bank, the examiners, auditing the loan 


‘department, were puzzled to see listed 


as security, the following: “Loan, $300, 
collateral, Snapping Turtle’’. . 

“Loan, $650, collateral, two Snapping 
Turtles,” and so forth. Just how turtles 
could be acceptable security on bank 
loans, the examiners could not under- 
stand. . . The clerk of whom they in- 


| quired had to think a minute, too. Then, 


Whether you ship by rail, 
air, truck or water, Indiana 
can accommodate you. 


A network of 39 Railroads, 8 
major Airlines, over 300 Motor 
Freight Lines, plus shipping on 
the Ohio River and the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal to the 
Mississippi, makes Indiana's 
Transportation facilities one of 
the most adequate offered to in- 
dustry by any state. 

In addition to Transportation, In- 
diana offers adequate firm Power, 
good Labor, Raw Materials, an 
equitable Tax structure, an ex- 
cellent Educational system, and 
ideal Recreational areas. If you 
are looking for a location for your 
business, investigate the many 
locations in Ideal Indiana. 


Write today for our booklet, 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give title and company 

name when writing. 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE _ 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dept 501 P + State House + Indianapolis, Ind 


“Oh yes,” she said, “those are electric 
lawn mowers—the Snapping Turtle 


| brand!” And all was serene. 


In a neighboring bank, we are told, a 
new employee was being inducted into 
the mysteries of the bookkeeping de- 
partment. After she had watched an 
older employee post the checks to the 
various accounts and run them through 
the cancelling machine, she asked, 
“Now, what happens to the checks?” 
Thoughtlessly, the bookkeeper said, 
“Oh, we’re all finished with them now 
—they’re cancelled.’’ ‘‘Cancelled,’’ 
mused the new employee. “That means 
they’re no good any more, doesn’t it?” 


| And with a quick movement she gath- 
| ered up the stack of cancelled checks 


and moved toward the incinerator 
chute with them. The alarmed book- 


| keeper was just in time to save them 
| from being destroyed — and the new 


employee was astounded that can- 
celled and consequently “no-good” 
checks must be preserved. 


Ir was this customer’s first experience 
with an instalment loan and he was 
quite overawed by the various details, 
particularly the “coupon book” given 
him to be used in making his payments. 
Although he lived in a town some 20 


miles away, he did not mail his instal- 
ments, but came in person. 

After the man had been making his 
payments promptly for several months, 
the note teller complimented him on the 
businesslike way in which he was han- 
dling his obligation. He beamed for 
a moment, then said soberly, “It’s kinda 
hard for me to get over here every 
month. The man I work for don’t like 
me to lay off every time to bring the 
payment over, but that’s what I agreed 
to do when you loaned me the money 


and I aim to do what I promise.” “ Why 
don’t you just buy a money order and 
send it over so it will get here on the 
right date?” asked the teller. “ But how 
would I get the book over?”’ countered 
the customer. “That book has to be 
brought over in person.” “Why, no, it 
doesn’t,” said the bank employee. 

Then the borrower carefully pointed 
out a line on the coupon book which 
read: “ Always bring this book with you 
when making a payment in person.” 

The matter was explained, and the 
customer left rejoicing. 

The teller promptly made a sugges- 
tion to the powers that be that in future 
books be amended to read, “ When mak- 
ing a payment in person, bring this 
book with you,” to guard against sim- 
ilar misunderstandings in the future. 


Ovr bank’s cashier, conducting classes 
in banking at the local high school every 
week, is sometimes almost floored by 
questions asked him by his young pu- 
pils. For instance, the query put to him 
by a student a few days ago: “ Just what 
happens when a bank ruptures?” 
BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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[ | Counsel on bank operating problems? 
Experienced advice on Trust matters? 
[| Competent guidance on investment problems? 


[| Fast collection (including Air Mail)? 


2 24-hour Transit service? 


Direct Transit sendings to all principal cities 
in our area and throughout the nation? 


19 OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA 


i Guidance on time-sales operating methods ? 


Intimate contacts with leading Philadelphia 
industries ? 


[ Branch offices through the city and suburbs? 


[| Office facilities while in Philadelphia? 


Handling corporate bond settlements and 
clearing securities at reasonable fees? 


We furnish all these facilities in Philadelphia for all 
banks we serve. We invite you to join The Pennsyl- 
vania Company “family” of Correspondent Banks. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The A.B.A.’s 75th Birthday Stamp 


THREE-CENT stamp to commemo- 

A rate the 75th anniversary of the 

American Bankers Association is 

to be issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment early next year. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder, announced at the A.B.A.’s San 
Francisco convention that the new 
stamp would be placed on sale January 
3, 1950, through the post office at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, where the 
Association first was discussed at a con- 
vention held July 20-22, 1875. 

Ceremonies incident to the stamp’s 
debut will include presentation of a 
sheet of the stamps, on behalf of Post- 
master General Donaldson, to F. Ray- 
mond Peterson, president of the Asso- 
ciation. The sheet will be autographed 
by Mr. Donaldson. 


So INTENSE and widespread is the in- 
terest of stamp collectors in commemo- 
rative postage stamps that when a 
special stamp was issued for the Byrd 
Second Antarctic Expedition, the Post 
Office Department dispatched one of its 
special philatelic clerks to Little Amer- 
ica to cancel first-day covers. 


There, under 20 feet of ice, in the 
Little America post office this clerk, 
Charles F. Anderson, canceled enough 
mail to fill several dog sleds with mail 
sacks. Instead of having dogs haul these 
sleds to the edge of the ice barrier, how- 
ever, a special ice tractor was utilized 
to pull the sleds full of mail to the end 
of the ice barrier where a ship, after 
much difficulty keeping free of ice floes, 
finally picked up the mail. 

This is only a more spectacular illus- 
tration of the attention received by 
commemorative postage stamps. Be- 
tween 10-million and 12-million collec- 
tors in the United States avidly seek 
first-day “covers,” or envelopes bearing 
the cancellation of the issuing - post 
office for the first day of issue with the 
cancellation notice “First Day of Is- 
sue” on the envelope. 

From 10 to 15 stamp dealers almost 
regularly travel to post offices selected 
for the first day of issuance of new com- 
memorative stamps. They take large 
staffs who prepare large batches of first 
day covers to be cancelled for their col- 
lector-customers. 

In all, about 100-million copies of a 


commemorative stamp are issued and 
sent to some 50,000 postmasters. 

A first-day issue alone involves mil- 
lions of stamps, issued on that opening 
day through the post office of the first 
day of issue. Each post office which is 
selected for the first day of issue en- 
gages additional personnel for a period 
of about a week. 


Recewrs of the Philatelic Agency of 
the Post Office Department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., alone, aggregated $4-million 
in the fiscal year 1949. Only a portion 
of the stamps purchased by collectors 
and philatelists are normally sold 
through the Washington office. Officials 
say they cannot estimate how large 
sales of stamps are to collectors. 

To describe (in very small print), 
list, and carry small black-and-white 
reproductions of former U. S. postage 
stamps, requires a bulletin of 161 pages. 
It is entitled, “A Description of United 
States Postage Stamps 1847-1947” and 
is on sale at the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for 45 cents. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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They’re a better mortgage risk! 


As an investor, these facts about the General Electric 
Complete Kitchen Package are important to you ! 


The families who own kitchens like this one naturally 
are proud, happy and satisfied with the investment 
they’ve made in their houses. 

That’s because General Electric appliances are de- 
signed for truly modern living. They provide more 


leisure. More comfort. More sanitation. And greater 
economy. 
As a mortgagee you know that satisfied investors keep 
their homes longer! They protect their homes financially. 
Below are other important reasons why the “Packaged 
Mortgage” plan helps protect your investment when the 
General Electric Complete Kitchen Package is included. 


Your customers will welcome the 


““Packaged Mortgage Plan! 


Under the easy-to-sell “Packaged Mortgage” plan, the 
home-buyers add just a few dollars extra a month— 
usually an average of about $4.80*—to their regular 
home mortgage. 


That pays for the kitchen completely—because it’s a 
basic part of the house—and part of the price too! 

The day the new owners move into a G-E equipped 
home, their kitchen-planning problems are over—be- 
cause there is nothing else for them to buy! 


They need not worry about future installation costs. 
They need not worry about heavy short-term install- 
ment payments, because they're paying over the years 
instead of over the months! 


And the savings through ownership of General Elec- 
tric appliances can often offset the slight extra monthly 


payments. 


Home Bureau, Appliance and Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company. Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*When equipment is included in a long-term mortgage. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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What can Canada offer 


your company? 


What would you like to find, north of the border? 


New sources of raw materials or finished products? 
The ideal site for your new Canadian plant? 


Whatever your problem, you will find it helpful to 
approach it through The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Over 550 branches of this bank cover Canada. Through 
them, the experienced personnel of this Bank can supply 
you with accurate information and specialized advice, 
as well as more than usual banking services. 

Consult any officer of The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce at any time, for assistance the Bank can render. 


These facilities are at the disposal of American banks 
in behalf of their customers 


Enquiries 
welcomed. 


THE CANAD AN BANK 


Monthly Commercial 
Letter u pon request 


OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches across Canada and in 


NEW YORK SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
LONDON, ENG. AND THE WEST INDIES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In a few short weeks we will be looking 
back at 1949. It’s a good time to pause 
and express our thanks to the ten 
thousand and more banks who some- 
time during the year permitted us to 
serve them. We appreciate their ex- 
pressed confidence in our product and 
in our service, and we will do our best 
to merit its continuance. 


Most of us have the feeling that the 
year now drawing to a close contained 
more elements of normalcy than we 
have lived thru for a long time. The 

ipeline of supply in nearly every field 
filled up for the first time since 1941. 
Quality improved quite a bit and deliv- 
eries were more dependable. Manufac- 
turing facilities were and 
brought up-to-date. And, for the most 
part, sellers were looking for business 
instead of avoiding it. 


Here at DeLuxe we will have sold a 
little more than in 1948 and we think 
the figures will show that our profits 
were only slightly less. We installed a 
lot of little improvements that enable 
us to “Do It Easier.” Our new St. Paul 
plant is just about completed. The 
young salesmen we added to our staff 


E LUXt 


CHECK PRINTERS 


in 45 and ’46 are beginning to mature. 
And our Profit Sharing Trust will wel- 
come ninety-eight new members. So 
we hope 1949 will prove to have been 
a normal year and, if so, we liked it. 


For the year coming up we have made 
no special plans except to continue our 
unbrilliant but persistent efforts to de- 
liver the goods in a satisfactory manner. 
We hope to see more of our check 
customers reduce their check cost by 
selling more imprinted checks. We 
would like to see more banks install 
Check Desks for better control of check 
distribution. We will try to create a 
more comprehensive selection of ad- 
vertising folders which banks-can use 
in their programs to sell Personalized 
Checks. Banks, we th:nk, will do more 
real selling than they ever did before, 
and we feel sure that checks will play 
an important part in their merchandis- 
ing programs. 


If we have a definite objective at all for 
the coming year it is to keep pace with 
the salesmindedness of our bank cus- 
tomers and to make whatever contribu- 
tion we can to their campaigns. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


Adhesive postage stamps were first 
issued in 1847. Prior to that year, post- 
age was collected in money and the 
amount was written on the envelope. 
Compulsory use of postage stamps was 
not required until 1856. During the 
fiscal year 1949, 21,304,152,840 postage 
stamps were printed by the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving of the Treasury 
Department. 


"Truex are, roughly, two sizes of 
stamps, the “regular” and the spe- 
cial delivery size. The commemorative 
stamp is usually the size of the special 
delivery stamp. Regular-sized stamps 
cost the Government 101% cents per 
thousand to produce at the Bureau of 
Engraving. The commemorative-sized 
stamps cost 2114 cents per thousand, 
being larger. 

First of the commemorative postage 
stamps were issued in 1893, and were 
known as the “Columbian Series,” in 
connection with Chicago World’s Fair. 

Since 1893 practically every event of 
importance in which the Government 
has participated by Act of Congress has 
been recognized by.a special set of post- 
age stamps. In addition, there have 
been many stamps to commemorate an- 
niversaries of important historical or 
industrial events associated with the 
development of this country. 

Thus stamps have been issued to 
commemorate anniversaries of states or 
territories, for the Grand Army of the 
Republic, for the American Turners, a 
society ; for bicentennials of universities, 
for centennials of the Swedish Pioneers, 
for the rededication of the Francis 
Scott Key Monument. These are only a 
few samples out of literally hundreds. 

In effect, there are always two parties 
interested in every new commemorative 
stamp. One is the organization, such as 
the American Bankers Association, the 
state or territory, patrons of some his- 
torical society, and so on, which is being 
honored. The other is that large group 
of stamp collectors. 


Suppose that the Postmaster General 
decides to issue a stamp commemo- 
rating the Grand Army of the Republic, 
or veterans of the Civil War. When he 
reaches that decision, he consults with 
the GAR as to suitable subject matter 
for a commemorative stamp, together 
with pictures and illustrations. 

When the stamp is finally issued, a 
post office of first-day issue is decided 
upon. Usually this office is a site of his- 
torical interest connected with the sub- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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SAVES FOR COAT IN 
CHRISTMAS CLUB, ENDS 
WITH BANK ACCOUNT 


Writes Miss Edna C. Barron, New 
York, New York: “I wanted a fur 
coat that cost $500, so | started 
a five-year plan to purchase it by 
saving $2.00 a week in the Christ- 
mas Club. My friends were 
amused that | was saving on my 
small salary of $20 a week, but 
| persisted and completed my 
goal. | settled for a $28 wool 
coat and am continuing to build 
my bank account. The $800 | now 
have sure looks good to me and 
my friends don’t laugh any more. 
Many of them have become Christ- 
mas Club members.” 


DISPLAY THIS ORIGINAL 
CHRISTMAS CLUB EMBLEM 


BUILDS SAVINGS 


December 1949 


CHRISTMAS CLUB HELPS 
VETERAN START CAREER 


Writes Carleton P. Adams, Keene, 
New Hampshire: “I was a mar- 
ried Navy veteran when | re- 
turned to college on the G.1. Bill 
of Rights. We had nothing in the 
bank, and | knew that | would 
badly need a reserve at gradua- 
tion time to tide us over until | 
could get a job. My wife sug- 
gested Christmas Club and we 
started to save regularly. When 
1 left college we had money in 
the bank — enough to enable me 
to find the job | really wanted. | 
call it my graduation present 
from Christmas Club.” 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COTTAGE, THANKS TO 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Writes Mrs. Anna M. Reagan, 
Dorchester, Mass.: “The special 
dream in our family was a cot- 
tage with a little white fence in 
New Hampshire. We'd rented it 
for a few weeks each year and 
now it was up for sale, but the 
financing seemed impossible for 
us. Then | remembered Christmas 
Club and all the checks I’d put 
back into a savings account. We 
got the cottage, and to my hus- 
band who had been ill and our 
son, Jim, it was like a bit of 
heaven on earth. And it’s all 
ours, thanks to Christmas Club.” 


UNDERSTANDING 
HELPS DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


@ These people and thousands like them all over 
the country have learned the habit of thrift and 
systematic saving through Christmas Club’s human 
relations program. 


@ They have learned that bankers are friendly, 
sympathetic human beings who can help them to 
make their dreams come true and achieve their 
ambitions in life. Most important, they have learned 
to understand the functions of a bank. 


@ Because of this understanding, Christmas Club 
members have started permanent savings ac- 
counts, bought homes, inaugurated new busi- 
nesses, educated their children and opened the 
portals to financial security. They are your cus- 


tomers . . . your best investment in public relations. 


@ Christmas Club is proud of the part it is playing 
in teaching the habit of thrift to millions of Amer- 
icans. Through its human relations program, 
Christmas Club is constantly bringing more people 
like these to banks from coast to coast—Banks that 
have Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


STMAS-CLUB 


VAPTERS FOR MEMBE 


@hristm as, Club 


3 PLAN 


PAYMENT 


t 
DUE THIS WEEK’ 


BUILDS CHARACTER > 


a corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK !7 


BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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Geared to the 
Banking Business 


BANKERS FLAP 


...seals quickly and stays sealed. 
Protect bulky mail in these strong- 
shouldered, wide seamed, deeply 


gummed envelopes. Write for 


samples and prices. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. . 
St. Lovis 10,Mo. 
Des Moines 14, lowa 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
Competition 
Under the direction of officials with 
ears of service in this field, assur- 


ing a knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


ENVELOPES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


ject matter of the stamp, as the town 
or city where an organization was 


| founded, a national hero lies buried, and 


so forth. 

The locale of the first-day-of-issue 
post office is also the locale of the cere- 
mony of the issuance of the commemo- 
rative postage stamp. The ceremony is 
usually impressive. Speakers discuss the 
subject of the commemorative stamp. 
State and Federal officials are present 


| and take part in the program. Often 


there is a band or orchestra. 


Ix THE COURSE of this ceremony the 
Postmaster General or some other high 


| official of the Post Office department 


presents to a representative of the ap- 
propriate organization related to the 
subject of the commemorative stamp— 
the President of the A.B.A., for instance 
—an album with the seal of the Post 
Office department and lettering telling 
of the commemoration. This album con- 
tains the first sheet printed of the com- 
memorative stamps, autographed by 
the Postmaster General. 

The overwhelming interest of stamp 
collectors is to get first-day “covers,” or 
envelopes, bearing the new commemo- 
rative stamp, cancelled by the issuing 
post office on the first day of issue. The 
Post Office department is glad to oblige 
them. 

Collectors may send as many as J0 
covers per individual. The individual 
can address 10 envelopes, postcards, or 
folders of a commemorative nature, and 
send them to the post office of the day 


| of first issue, together with a postal note 


or money order to cover the cost of one 
three-cent stamp for each stamp to be 
affixed to each envelope. The postmas- 
ter affixes the stamps to these covers, 
cancels them with a first-day postmark, 


| and mails them. 


Staffs of banks which wish, as a mat- 
ter of public relations, to get first-day 
covers for customers may address en- 
velopes to these customers. The impor- 


| tant thing is to get the covers to the 


| postmaster at Saratoga Springs well in 
| advance of January 3, the day of first 


issue. 
Often envelopes or other first-day 


| covers carry cachets. A cachet is an 


historical reproduction of the subject 
matter of the commemorative stamp. 


| There are people who make a business 


of designing and selling cachets for 
covers for commemorative stamps. Any 
one, including an individual bank, may 
design cachets for the A.B.A. historical 
stamp covers. 

These cachets should occupy not 


more than one-third of the space of the 
envelope or other cover, so as to allow 
room for the address and the cancella- 
tion mark. 


Axy interested banks or individual 
members of bank staffs should note that 
only 10 addressed first-day covers per 
individual are permitted, that they 
must be in the Saratoga Springs post 
office well before Jan. 3, and that a 
postal note or money order must be 
sent to pay for the postage. 

After the Postmaster General has re- 
ceived some ideas for the commemora- 
tive stamp, he sends them on to the 
Bureau of Engraving. That Bureau has 
a Staff of top, trained designers. Its four 
men who design stamps belong to the 
rare trade known as bank note design- 
ers, of whom there are probably only 
about 25 in the entire United States. 

These designers prepare what is 
called a “model” of the proposed 
stamp. It is a drawing, in black and 
white. This is sent to the Postmaster 
General for approval, and sometimes 
three or four models may be drawn be- 
fore one is selected and approved by the 
PMG. 

When a model of a commemorative 
stamp is approved by the PMG, the 
next step is to engrave this model on a 
master die. This operation, which cuts 
the design in reverse into a piece of soft 
steel, takes from 100 to sometimes 200 
hours. Sometimes two or three or even 
four engravers are employed in engrav- 
ing one stamp. 

Men who do the engraving are known 
as bank note engravers. The Bureau of 
Engraving has 25 of these artisans, of 
whom there are probably about 125 in 
the entire country. 

After the engraving has been cut into 
the master die, prints of the stamp are 
pulled in the various colors to be used. 
When these have been approved and 
the master die is thus adjudged satis- 
factory, this piece of steel is then hard- 
ened by chemical and heat treatments. 

The hardened master die is then 
placed in a transfer press where, under 
heavy pressure, the design is impressed 
on a soft steel roll. This steel roll, in 
turn, is also hardened by heat and 
chemical treatments, the same as the 
original or master die. 

This roll is used in transferring the 
impression of the commemorative 
stamp to the steel plates which actually 
are attached to the presses. 

Thus all the stamps—the 100-million 
or more—of any commemorative issue, 
are all made ultimately from this single 
master die so laboriously designed and 
engraved. 
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: By adding greater eye-appeal to the 
into 
store properties held by your bank. . . 

— by making them stand out in the com- 
sed. munity .. . you attract good tenants. 
and Merchants realize all too well the pull- 
atis- ing power of a store that looks smart 
ard- and up-to-date. They know that that 
nts. means more customers for them—more 
hen sales and greater profits. 
der So why not make your store proper- 
sed ties better revenue producers ? Modern- 

i. ize them with Pittsburgh Glass and 
: Pittco Store Front Metal. Do it now, 
and because, as store properties become in- 
the creasingly available to retailers. com- 
the 
ive 
illy PITTSBURGH 
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MODERNIZATION INCREASES your revenue; safeguards your investments. More tenants are attracted and held, 
too. This candy store in Portland, Oregon, shows how Pittsburgh Products can give greater eye-appeal to your prop- 
erties. Architect: D. W. Edmundson, Portland, Oregon. 


Why remodeling your store properties makes them 
Better Revenue Producers 


petition is bound to get more intense. 
Remember, also, that hundreds of 
merchants in your locality are plan- 
ning improvements on their present 
stores. And this means a substantial 
source of additional revenue for your 
bank. For many of them require money 
to carry out their programs. These are 
indeed sound sources for loans. 
Meanwhile, send for your free copy 
of our booklet. It shows how all kinds 
of businesses have been improved 
through modernization with Pittsburgh 
Products. Just fill in and return the 
convenient coupon at right. 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2343-9 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Without obligation on our part, please send 


us your FREE booklet on store moderniza- 
tion, ““Modern Ways for Modern Days.” 


* GLASS - CHEMICALS - 


H PEATS GLas 


BRUSHES - PLASTICS 
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“Scholarship Golf’’ Match 
Supervised by Bank 


F MAURICE JAMES, vice-president and 

trust officer of the First National 
Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego, 
spends several working days a year on 
the municipal golf course, it isn’t be- 
cause he’s neglecting business. 

Instead, it’s because Harvey Flem- 
ing, former editor of the Kansas City 
Journal, who died in San Diego in 
1945 at the age of 82, thought golf 
helped to prolong his life by two dec- 
ades. 

Before his death Fleming created a 
trust fund at the First National Bank 
for promoting an annual golf tourna- 
ment, with the contestants competing 
for educational scholarships. The trust 
fund, which amounted to over $50,000, 
operates on a perpetual basis; the an- 
nual awards are limited to a part of the 
income. 

However, it isn’t the investment of 
this fund which requires the most time 
and study by Mr. JAmes’ staff; it’s the 
supervision of the annual tournament 
which for the last four years has at- 
tracted an enthusiastic crowd of young 
golfers. 

The scholarship awards are limited 
to $200 for one contestant, but the 
same person may capture an unlimited 
number of annual awards. To date 
$3,400 has been paid out in four yearly 
tournaments. 

No award is made for a score of less 
than 360 over 72 holes of medal play, 
but this has proved no handicap to the 
contestants. About 250 of Southern 
California’s best golfers in the high 
school and college age group are on 
hand each spring for the tournaments, 
and the competition has been keen. 

The time and effort required to stage 
a golf tournament each year, and con- 
duct it according to the rules and re- 
quirements of the trust agreement, is 
considerable. However, Mr. JAMES con- 
siders this a welcome addition to the 
trust department’s business. For one 


Banker James presents a $200 “golf scholar- 
ship” award to Gene Littler following the 
annual Harvey Fleming Trust Fund tourna- 
ment at San Diego’s municipal course 


thing, the publicity which it generates 
each year serves to demonstrate to the 
public the flexibility of a bank trust 
and point up that almost anything can 
be accomplished under this method of 
estate administration. 

The tournaments also give Mr. 


Street 


JaMEs, who is a member of the Com- 
mon Trust Fund Committee of the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association, and his staff an oppor- 
tunity to keep in close touch with the 
younger groups who participate in the 
tournaments, and to observe the carry- 
ing out of Fleming’s original intent — 
promoting interest in a game that 
helped him to add 20 years to his life. 


Ill Note Teller Helped 
By Fellow Workers 


— infantile paralysis struck NEL- 
sON HARDWICK, note teller at the 
Colonial Trust Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, he assumed that comple- 
tion of his new home would be delayed: 
indefinitely—that is, until he learned 
that his associates at the bank were 
going to lend a helping hand. 

The five-room house in Middlebury 
required a few odd jobs to make it ready 
for occupancy. So, on a Saturday morn- 
ing, 18 fellow workers—from teller to 
treasurer—gathered at the property 
with paint brushes and ladders. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Nelson Hardwick’s bank friends do him a good turn 
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“ONLY the Remington Rand Printing Calculator 


gives bankers printed figure facts” 


BLEM: 
TYPICAL 
cTRIC CHECKING 

INT 
PR @ $4.95/DOZ- 


15 ITEMS @ $1.45 EAC 


AyTOMATiC TOTAL 


$41.55 


ADDS 


suBTRACTS 
yTOMATIC TOTS 
100 TRILLION 


‘“FOOLPROOF!”’ you'll say of the Printing Calcu- 
lator, as it automatically prints the figures you need 
to control your business profitably. What are your 
maintenance charges this month? A glance at the 
printed tape tells you instantly. And of course, per- 
manent printed proof puts needed figure facts—for 
departmental distribution, monthly operating analy- 
sis, payrolls, etc.—at your fingertips. 

And look at these features for smooth, easy op- 
eration! Famous 10-key touch control, “handspan” 
feature keys, automatic completion and clearance 
... and, with the printed tape, no more squinting at 
dials, no more re-runs for proof. You know you're 
right—right away! 


For the whole cost-cutting story—shown to you in your office 
on your work, call your local Remington Rand specialist today, 
or write Dept. BK-12, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


the new Remnglon Rand automatic Printing Calculator 


December 1949 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
paint had been in the living room when 
Mr. Harpwicxk was stricken. 

The men worked on the outside of the 
house and the women scoured the in- 
side, washed the windows, and painted 
kitchen cabinets. A bank clerk neighbor 
invited the volunteers over to his back- 
yard for lunch. By sundown the job was 
virtually done. 

Those who helped the family were: 
CARL JOHNSON, JEAN ARCHAMBAULT, 
STANLEY AUSTIN, MILTON CARLSON, 
FRANCIS WHITE, WILLIAM O’NEIL, 
GRAHAM WHITE, EUGENE BRENNEIS, 
CHARLES PURINTON, C. DINSMORE 
TuTTLe, NEIL STANLEY, FRANK Muvr- 
PHY, KENNETH BERGREN, STEWART 
CLARK, WILLIAM STREETER, JOHN NEED- 
HAM, Mrs. THAIS STREETER, Mrs JEAN 
Mourpuy, and Mrs. Mar O’LEary. 


20,000 See Orchid Show 


in Bank 


MM” than 20,000 people visited the 
second annual orchid show held 
recently in the lobby of American Se- 
curity & Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C. The exhibit of 3,000 rare plants 
and blooms by 50 exhibitors was spon- 
sored jointly by the bank and the 
National Capital Orchid Society. 

Though it rained intermittently all 
day, people lined up three abreast for a 
block while awaiting their turn to see 
the show. Over $200,000 worth of 
orchids were on display. 

One of the attractions was the new 
orchid strain registered with the Ameri- 
can Orchid Society as “Laeliacattleya 
American Security” and shown for the 
first time at the bank. 

Thirteen international and domestic 
airlines had exhibits. Plants and blooms 
were flown from England, France, Hol- 


Daniel W. Bell, left, president of the American Security & Trust 
Co., Washington, D. C., presents a rare orchid to Mrs. Charles 
F. Brannon, wife of the Secretary of Agriculture, right 


land, South Africa, Bermuda, Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Mexico, Colombia, Hawaii, 
Japan and Australia. First prize for the 
best airline display was won by British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airways, with 
its exhibit of orchids from Australia. 

On the evening prior to the public 
showing, DANIEL W. BELL, president of 
the bank, was host to guests comprising 
the officers of the National Capital 
Orchid Society and the American Or- 
chid Society, exhibitors and airline 
representatives and members of the 
bank’s board of directors and its ad- 
visory board. Also invited were some 
diplomatic guests who represented for- 
eign nations from which orchids and 
other flowers have been imported to this 
country. Other distinguished guests in- 
cluded FDIC Chairman Mapie T. 
Hart; Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget FRANK Pace, JR.; Secretary 
of Agriculture CHARLES F. BRANNON; 
CHARLES G. Ross, presidential press 
secretary; and GILBERT H. GROSVENOR, 
president of the National Geographic 
Society. 

Chairman of the show committee was 
LinnaEus T. SAVAGE, assistant secre- 
tary of American Security, and treas- 
urer of the local orchid society. The 
bank’s committee in charge of arrange- 
ments comprised FrepericK P. H. 
SIDDONS, vice-president; Hans W. IRE- 
LAND, vice-president and _ treasurer; 
James W. WILLETT, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. SAVAGE and JoHN J. AHEARN, 
in charge of advertising. 

The show was extensively reported 
in the Washington press, and covered 
by radio and television. 


Bank Paper Honored 


HE Republic Rambler, house organ 
‘he the RePpuBLIC NATIONAL BANK of 


W. L. Hemingway, board chairman of Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis, addressing the 50th Anniversary 
Founders Day Dinner of St. Louis Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. Some 600 
bankers attended, and there were 36 local 
bank presidents at the speakers’ table 


Dallas, was awarded a certificate of 
excellence at the annual convention of 
the Society of Associated Industrial 
Editors at Kansas City. This is the top 
classification in the General Awards 
division in which nearly 400 industrial 
publications competed. Grading was 
based on four points: accomplishment 
of purpose; editorial and copy achieve- 
ment; appearance achievement; and 
production achievement. The Rambler 
started in December 1943 as a clearing- 
house of letters from Republic employ- 
ees who were in the armed forces during 
the World War II. The first issue con- 
tained six pages of mimeographed copy 
with an ink lettered head. In March 
1944 the magazine was placed in the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


Maple T. Harl, chairman of the FDIC, and Mrs. Har] look at 
the new orchid named “Laeliacattleya American Security” in 
honor of the bank where it was shown for the first time 
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Want to make a river run uphill? 


--. Steel is ready to help! 


AUL Bunyan’s eyes would have pop- 

ped with amazement if he could 
have seen the way puny modern man is 
handling water. Skyscraping walls of 
concrete and steel are flung across valleys 
to make crystal lakes. . . rivers of water 
are siphoned over mountains in pipes of 
steel. 

And big jobs are ahead. Public Health 
Service engineers report that 108 mil- 
lion Americans lack adequate water sup- 
plies, and it’s estimated that /7 million 
acres of undeveloped land in the West 
can be irrigated, transformed into fertile 
farms. 


Steel pipe ready for instcllation at Grand Coulee Dam, Washington. 


To help put water where it’s needed, 
United States Steel has supplied steel 
pipe so big you could drive a bus through 
it, and other sizes to conduct any quan- 
tity of water from a creek or a brook 
down to a sprinkle for your garden. 
We’ve built bridges to carry our gigantic 
pipes over Nature’s own streams... 
we’ve made the cables that suspend steel 
siphon lines across chasms. 

Whatever the job the nation has — 
United States Steel is ready to help. 
More than a billion dollars worth of 
additions and improvements to U. S. 
Steel plants—all started since the end of 


the war—are nearly completed. 

Behind the scenes of this activity, 
United States Steel research scientists 
have been quietly and steadily creating 
the improvements that keep steel ahead 
of any other material. Nothing else can 
do what steel can do. And United States 
Steel can supply what it takes to help 
build a better America. 


This label is your guide 
to quality Steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Helping to Build a Petter 


December 1919 
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| 
When you think of 
PITTSBURGH 


. 


. 


Thinks 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Pittsburgh has valuable indus- 
trial knowledge and technolog- 
ical facilities. A large proportion 
of the graduates of its five local 
colleges live in Pittsburgh, pro- 
viding industry with a constant 
source of educated manpower. 
Pittsburgh industrial engineers 
and workers are thoroughly 
familiar with mass production 
techniques. Industrial research 
conducted in this area is out- 
standing. 

If you are involved in plan- 
ning operations in Pittsburgh, 
you Il find these and other facil- 
ities of great advantage. And 
Peoples First National, with its 
15 completely staffed offices, is in 
excellent position to co-operate 
with you on projects in this area. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F. D. 1. C. 


Fem Nene Republic Tlanenal 


if 


AWARD 
Rambler 


Award given to the 
Republic Rambler in 
recognition of “excep. 
tional accomplishment 
in editorial quality, ap- 
propriateness to pur- 
pose and appearance” 


$ 
hamft.. Society of Associated Industrial Editors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
hands of a commercial printer and 
started carrying pictures. 

Progressive steps have since been 
made in layout, composition and sub- 
ject matter. Today the magazine is a 
20-page house organ filled with stories 
and photographs about Republic per- 
sonnel and bank services. 


Miss Engelken Wins 
ABW ’s Reid Award 


M™ VIRGINIA ENGELKEN of Cin- 
cinnati is the 1949 winner of the 
Jean Arnot Reid award made by the 
Association of Bank Women. 

The award, established by the Asso- 
ciation in honor of a former president 
and founder, consists of an engrossed 
scroll and $100 in cash. It is presented 
annually to one of the 10 women grad- 
uates of the American Institute of 
Banking with the highest scholastic 
average. The award is based on quali- 
ties of scholarship, leadership, service, 
and character and is intended to inspire 
younger women in banking to advance 
in their profession’ 

Miss ENGELKEN has been with the 
Central Trust Company of Cincinnati 
since 1926 and is at present supervisor 
of the business development depart- 
ment, central files and addressograph 
departments. She also edits the bank’s 
house organ. She has been active in the 
American Institute of Banking, serving 
as chairman of the Women’s Commit- 
tee and secretary of the board of gov- 
ernors of Cincinnati Chapter. 

During the A.I.B’s national conven- 
tion in Cincinnati in 1946 she was 
chairman of the local Women’s Conven- 
tion Committee, and in 1948 received 
the chapter’s banking scholarship. 

The award was presented at the 
association’s San Francisco Convention 
by Miss Witta A. RIey, assistant 
vice-president of the Florida National 


Bank, a past president of the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women. 


Anglo California Gets 
Capital National 


ee National Bank of Sacramen- 
to, California’s third largest non- 
branch bank and the largest independ- 
ent bank in the interior of the state, is 
to become the key Sacramento Valley 
office of the Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco. 

Capital National has deposits of ap- 
proximately $95-million; capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits of more 
than $5.7-million; and total assets in 
excess of $100-million. When the trans- 
action is completed, the Anglo system 
will have assets exceeding $600-million. 
Capital is its 28th office. 

Officers and staff at the Sacramento 
bank will continue in their positions. 


H. H. McGee Biography 
in West Point Magazine 


BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of the late 
A Hucu Henry McGee appears in a 
recent issue of Assembly, quarterly 
magazine of the Association of Gradu- 
ates, United States Military Academy, 
West Point. 

Colonel McGee, a member of the 
Academy’s Class of 1909, was the first 
chairman of the American Bankers 
Association’s Credit Policy Commission 
and served the Association in many 
other capacities. He had been active 
also in the New York State Bankers 
Association. 

He joined Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, in the fall of 1919, and in 
December 1946 resigned as vice-presi- 
dent, thereafter serving as an adviser to 
the bank. 

The magazine recalls that Colonel 
McGee, who died June 2, 1947, saw 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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most 
important 
Step 


if you are contemplating 
new banking quarters! 


Designing of modern banking quarters calls for more than architectural one of our offices 
creation. For, to be successful, your new bank must be the epitome of 
efficiency. Its new traffic and departmental arrangements should pro- New York 
mote quicker service, smoother work-flow. Fixtures and equipment City 
must be designed to increase worker productivity, save time and steps a San Fr vo 

in every phase of operation. Obviously, your designer must have a po hm aeswed Bide 
thorough knowledge of the banking business...and the ability to > St. Louis j 
translate it into architecture. His skill and experience will be reflected 7% Ninth & Sidney Streets 
in your bank’s entire future operation! a Denver 

Your most important decision is your selection of a designer! me Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Let us help you... we know the banking business. During the past a New Orleans 

38 years we’ve completed quarters for more than 2,000 banks. We i Gene Otiang 
approach your project from a banker’s point-of-view. We study and wake. | Ft. Lauderdale 
analyze your entire operation, determine your present and future needs : creates 
before we begin actual designing. If you want new quarters designed for 

maximum operating efficiency, get the facts on our services. 


SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 


Bamwk Building amd Equipmuit Corporation 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS + SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


is near you: 


On or about we contemplate: 


New Mopernizep Quarters New Fixtures MODERNIZED FIXTURES 


of 


Without obligation please furnish complete information. Send me literature about 
your organization, its experience, service and the bank projects you have completed. 


Name___ 


| 


- Bank __City & State 
L 
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How to Profit 
By Cultivating 
Local Business 


Your most profitable 


business is local . . . 


“IMPACT” 


the weekly news letter of business 
significance, is a dignified and eco- 
nomical way to cultivate and expand 
your bank's local business. 


Impact serves the personal and busi- 
Mess interests of your community. 
You direct it to the people who are 
important to your bank. 


Write for current issues to compare 
with any other news letter. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


| 


53 Broadway 


ARE YOUR CHECKS 
SAFELY CERTIFIED 
THE MODERN WAY? 


Banks everywhere are rapidly changing to 
the newly 
Check Certifier for the important function of 
certification. 


This certifier provides maximum protection to 


the bank and its depositors against fraud, 
duplications, forgeries, etc. 


For complete information 
certifiers, call or write to: 


regarding these 


Ajax Mark Company, Inc. | 


368 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
service under General Pershing in the 
5th Sulu Expedition in the Philippines, 
where he was twice wounded in action. 
In World War I he went overseas as 


| lieutenant colonel of the 135th Infan- 
| try, 34th Division. His service medals 


include the Purple Heart with acorn, 
Philippine Insurrection Medal, Mexi- 
can Border Service Medal, and the 
Victory Medal with clasp. 

During World War II, he was ac- 
tively engaged in dealing with the 
Armed Services and with agencies of 
the Government on behalf of the banks 
in developing a means of financing war 
production, contract terminations, and 
reconversion. 

Assembly, in its comprehensive biog- 
raphy, lists many of Colonel McGee’s 
published articles and speeches. 


Among the newly elected directors of 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corpora- 
tion, New York, are former President 
HERBERT Hoover and RosBert V. 
FLEMING, chairman and president of 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 


D.C. 


The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, has elected Don H. McLucas as 
vice-president of the trust department. 
FREDERICK W. BURNHAM, formerly of 
The Second National Bank of Boston, 
has joined the bank as second vice- 
president and assistant manager of the 
credit department. 


H. Hirer Harris, president of First 
and Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has been elected a 


| member of the board of directors of the 
| General Baking Company. He holds 
| directorships also in a chemical corpora- 


tion, a railroad, and two insurance 
companies. 


ROBERT B. O’BrRIEN, an assistant 
vice-president of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York, since 
1947, is now a vice-president. 


Dr. CARROLL S. HOCHWALT, atomic 
physicist who was present at the Bikini 
atomic bomb test, is a new director of 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis. 


R. B. O’Brien C. S. Hochwalt 


S. G. Dobson James Muir 


Royal Bank of Canada 
Has New Officers 


Swen G. Dosson, president of the 
Royal Bank of Canada since 1946, 
has become chairman of the board of 
directors. He is succeeded as presi‘lent 
by James Muir, general manager since 
1945. T. H. ATKINSON was appointed 
general manager. 

Mr. Dosson’s elevation to the chair- 
manship follows some 49 years of con- 
tinuous service with the bank. The new 
president, Mr. Mute, has been with 
the bank for 38 years. Mr. ATKINSON 
joined the staff in 1911 and has been 
assistant general manager since 1943. 


New York Trust Changes 


CHARLES J. STEWART, formerly vice- 
president of The New York Trust Com- 
pany, has been made president, succeed- 
ing JoHN E. BIERWIRTH. 

Mr. BreRWIRTH resigned to become 
president of National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 

ApRIAN M. Massie, a vice-president 
for many years, has been made execu- 
tive vice-president, a new office. 

Mr. STEwarrt has been with the bank 
since 1930, and in recent years has di- 
rected its commercial banking activities. 


Harry E. Emerson, cashier, First 
Bank and Trust Company, Cairo, Illi- 
nois, has been appointed to a three- 
year term on the Advisory Council of 
the School of Banking at the University 
of Wisconsin, sponsored by the Central 
States Conference of bankers’ associa- 
tions. He is immediate past president 
of the Illinois Bankers Association and 
is a graduate of the school, class of 
1949. 


On the 57th anniversary of his asso- 
ciation with the First National Bank, 
Newport News, and on his 75th birth- 
day, SAMUEL H. PLUMMER was honored 
with a dinner by officers and employees 
of the bank. W. Murray, a 
director, presented to the bank an oil 
portrait of Mr. PLtummer, which will 
be placed in the lobby. The painting 
was accepted on behalf of the bank by 
Haroip W. CHANDLER, president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Wallpaper in General Putnam's bedroom is probably 
the first ever used in any house in this country 


December 1949 


American Homes 2. 


HE INDIAN TRAIL which once led past 

Israel Putnam’s birthplace has given 
way to a crowded turnpike; the town, for- 
merly Salem Village, is now Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts; but the house has withstood the 
onslaught of time and change and last year 
had its 300th anniversary. It was built in 
1648 by Thomas Putnam, son of the foun- 


der of the family in this country, and him- 
self the grandfather of Israel who was born 
there in 1718. 

Soon after his marriage to Hannah Pope 
in 1738, Israel moved to Pomfret, Connec- 
ticut, later renamed Brooklyn, where he be- 
came a prosperous member of the 
community. Enlisting as a volun- 
teer during the French and Indian 
Wars, he was soon commissioned 
second’ lieutenant and joined 
Rogers’ Rangers. One of many 
narrow escapes in his eventful 
life occurred when Indians took 
him captive and tied him to a tree. 


Just as they were preparing to burn him 
alive he was rescued. 

For a time Putnam lived peacefully on 
his Connecticut farm and augmented his 
income by operating a tavern where patriots 
used to congregate in the stirring days be- 
fore the Revolution. Then in April, 1775, 
came the incident known to every school 
child. The news from Lexington reached 
him while he was at work in the fields. Lay- 
ing down the plough and unyoking the 
oxen, he immediately set off to fight for 
freedom. At the Battle of Bunker Hill it 
was General Putnam who uttered the mem- 
orable command to his men, “Don’t fire 
until you see the whites of their eyes.” 

Another of “Old Put’s” exploits which 
has become part of the American legend 
took place on his farm where a savage wolf 
and her whelps had killed seventy of his 
sheep and goats. With a torch in one hand 
and his musket in the other, he drove her 

into a cave into which his 
neighbors lowered him by 
his feet. There he slew the 
ferocious beast and brought 
her carcass to the surface. 
Israel Putnam’s birthplace 
is now enclosed by one of 
the four leaves of a huge 
clover-leaf traffic circle 
which was especially de- 
signed to spare the ancestral 
home. The present owner, 
who founded three well- 
known private schools in 
New England, has devoted 
a half century to the main- 
tenance and restoration of 
the house. It is occupied by 
one of her sons whose child 
represents the tenth genera- 
tion of Putnam descendants 
to live there. The Putnam 
homestead claims the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
house in the country to have 
remained in the continued 
possession of one family. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American bomes and the 


bomes of American industry. 


* THE HOME « 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


Copyright 1949. The Home Insurance Company 
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BOF M SPANS CANADA WITH baled BRANCHES 


YOUR CLIENTS 


OL, 7 Vy fy / 


. . Opportunities to every United States 

banker who wishes to further the interests 
of his clients in this vast ana rapidly ex- 
panding market. 
Canada—third greatest trading 
nation in the world—offers im- 
mense sources of raw materials, 
unexcelled labor supply, abun- 
dant, low-cost power, and fast, 
economical air, water, rail and 
highway transportation. 


This vast market is growing, 
and Canada’s future is rich. Since 
1817 the Bank of Montreal has 
helped it grow . . . has grown 
with it. And as the first Canadian 
bank with a United States office, 
established in New York in 1859, 
it has a long and successful rec- 
ord of assisting American bank- 


ers and business men in transact- 
ing a large volume of Canadian 
business. 


We invite you to use our facili- 
ties for yourself, or your clients, 
with the certainty that all in- 
quiries will receive prompt and 
reliable responses from any of 
our offices in New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco, or from our 
Foreign Department in Montreal. 


If you want up-to-the minute information on 
establishing a plant in Canada, on Canadian 
exporting or importing, ask us what you 
want to know. And, as a 
starter, we'll send you our 
100-page fact-packed 
booklet “Canada To- 
day.” Write for booklet 
B-50 to any of our U. S. 
offices, or to our 
Foreign Department 
in Montreal. 


MOAN, BANK or MonvTREAL.. 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 


64 Wall Street 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$2,000,000,000 
Promoting 
. U. S.- Canadian , 
Trade e 
for 130 Years 


In Canada since 1817... 


LONDON City Office - - - 


(Canada’s First Bank 
In U. S. since 1859 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


CHICAGO--------- 27 S. La Salle Street 
SAN FRANCISCO- - - - 


333 California Street 


- 47 Threadneedle St. 
West End Office - - 


9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 


Ouer 500 Branches Canada 


D. M. Carlson J. E. Schneider 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28 
Dona_p M. Cartson, formerly vice- 


| president and cashier of the State Bank 


of Blue Island, Illinois, has been made a 
vice-president of The South Shore Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. He had been 
cashier since joining the bank last 
January, and continues in that position 
also. 


Industrial Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, recently celebrated its 60th 
anniversary and simultaneously noted 
the 50th anniversary of its president, 
J. Epwarp SCHNEIDER, with the bank. 
Mr. ScHNEIDER joined Industrial on 
October 30, 1899, as its sixth employee. 
When several “payless paydays” had 
passed, he learned that he had been 
hired on probation and wouldn’t receive 
any salary until he had proved himself. 
After two months he was put on the 
payroll at $2 a week. 


President WALTER H. WHEELER, 
Jr., of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., has been 
elected a director of Stamford (Connec- 
ticut) Trust Company. 


Senior economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, WALTER E. 
HoaDLey, JR., has resigned to become 
economist for the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 


STANLEY H. MAKELIm has been 
named auditor of the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon. 
Two assistant managers of branches 
have become managers: CHARLES F. 
EasTaBrooxs and Davip A. CRAIN. 
F. Hoven has been appointed 
an assistant manager. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
has appointed Grorce F. SISLER to 
head the new business department. 


Dwicut L. Netson has been made 
assistant cashier of the Security Bank 
of Mt. Vernon, Illinois. He formerly was 
with the Champaign County Bank and 
Trust Company, Urbana. 


Peoples National Bank, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, has promoted its presi- 
dent, CHartes L. Coss, to the chair- 
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manship of the board. Joun G. BARRON 
becomes president, and cashier PAUL R. 
Jenks is vice-president and cashier. 


New assistant vice-presidents of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 
York, are J. SrewarT BAKER, JR., 
THEODORE W. Brooks, and Joun M. 
LYONS. 


At the Baltimore (Md.) National 
Bank, Nicnoras F. MUELLER and 
Georce D. F. Rosinson, Jr., have 


been named vice-presidents. CARL G. | 
LINKE has been elected assistant cashier. | 


The American National Bank & 
Trust Company of Mobile has promo- 
ted GEORGE DENNISTON from execu- 
tive vice-president to president; and 


A. L. StapLes from vice-chairman to | 
chairman of the board. The vacancies 


were caused by the death of H. S. 
DENNISTON, who held both positions. 


The Central National Bank of Cleve- | 
land announces three promotions: PAUL | 


0. SEBASTIAN to assistant cashier; and 
Ray S. Srronc and Witiiam H. 
QUAYLE to assistant vice-presidents. 


Joseru J. Bosco and F. | 


SIEBERT have become assistant trust 
officers of Lawyers Trust Company, 
New York. 


The Union Dime Savings Bank of | 


New York City has announced that on 
January 1, 1950, WALTER R. WILLIAMs, 
Jr., executive secretary of the Savings 


Banks Association of the State of New 


York, will join the staff as treasurer. 


J. Neat MAncii has joined the 


Republic National Bank, Dallas, Texas, | 


as vice-president. 


O. BisHop has been elected 


president of the American National 


Bank of St. Paul, succeeding CHINA R. | 


CLARKE, who resigned recently. 


B. Ripceway, JR., who heads 
the consumer credit department of the 


Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust | 
Company, Philadelphia, became a vice- | 


president November 1. 


R. O. Bishop E. B. Ridgeway 


December 1949 


binding! 


You'll Like It Better Because It JS Better 


When all is said and done, the true reason why you ought to 
use the Acco method is that you'll like it better! 


You'll like Acco Fasteners, Accobind Folders and the Acco- 


binding way of filing all your business papers because they 
mean security, neatness, order, quick finding, office and per- 


sonal efficiency. 


Acco-binding does away forever 
with “scatteration filing”, limp 
and messy folders, lost or mislaid 
papers. Acco-binding brings all 
related papers together and keeps 
them there. Your correspondence, 
orders, invoices, reports and other 
records are always in order, safely 
bound — temporarily or perma- 
nently as you wish — and readily 
available. 


Acco-binding is easy to operate, 
foolproof, economical. Simply 
punch your papers, place them 
over the prongs of the Acco 
Fastener in an Accobind Folder 
and be assured that “Acco-bound 
papers are SAFE papers”. 


Yes, you certainly will like Acco- 
binding better, because it is better. 
Try it and see! 


Ask your Stationer to bring you this 


Acco-binding assistance. 


ACCO Fasteners are made in 30 styles and sizes for Loose Leaf binding 
ACCO PRODUCTS Incorporated, OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., itd., Toronto 
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| Reports... 


law”? .. -today 
cities collect taxe’ 


on sales? 


State taxation once was easy. The property tax, a franchise tax, and 
a few license taxes made up the picture. But now all this is changed. 


New and drastic forms of taxation have been created, rates have 
skyrocketed, more and still more tax money is demanded. Today, as 
never before, correct, continuing tax information is vital to effective, 
economical business management. And not just at return time, but all 
through the year. Tax control must be carefully planned, plans con- 
stantly revised to match the swift pace of present-day tax change. 


For these basic reasons Tax Men everywhere welcome the special 
assistance of CCH’s State Tax Reports. 


Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia are each individually 
covered by CCH’s State Tax Reports, each state the subject of its own 
reporting unit. Swift, accurate, convenient, the informative regular 
issues of each unit keep your tax facts and information constantly 
up-to-the-minute. Coverage includes new laws, amendments, regula- 
tions, rulings, court and administrative decisions, return and report 
forms—in short, everything important or helpful in the sound and 
effective handling of corporate or individual state taxes and taxation. 


Write for Full Details of Reporting for Your State 
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Outlook for Bank Earnings in 1950 


JAMES W. WOOSTER, JR. 


Mr. Wooster, an investment consultant who writes fre- 
quently for BANKING, is on the faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 


closely approximate those for 1948, taking all banks as 

a group. Whether or not this current rate of earning 
power should be considered satisfactory depends upon the 
point of view. 

The May 1949 Federal Reserve Bulletin, in an article 
discussing 1948 earnings, which, as noted, should just about 
be duplicated this year, made the following cheerful state- 
ment: “Net current earnings of member banks before in- 
come taxes attained an all time dollar peak in 1948. With 
this increase, the ratio of net current earnings to capital 
accounts advanced from 11.2 percent to 12 percent.” How- 
ever, if “net profits” for 1948 (that is, current earnings after 
recoveries, losses, charge offs, transfers to reserves, and 
income taxes) are compared with prior years, the showing 
is less favorable. Net profits for the 6,918 Federal Reserve 
member banks in 1948 of $621-million were lower than the 
preceding year for the third successive time, were 20 percent 


B= earnings for the year just drawing to an end will 
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less than in the peak year of 1945, and were less than in any 
year since 1943. 

Investors apparently incline towards a more sober, rather 
than a more cheerful appraisal of current bank earning 
power. The shares of most of the country’s largest banks are 
selling at discounts of from 20 per cent to 30 per cent from 
book values and a representative index of bank stock prices 
is only moderately (about 15 per cent) above the bank 
holiday level of March 1933. 

Bank management is faced with a major problem in the 
need, over the longer term, for attaining an earning power 
which will attract new capital to the banking business. This 
new capital is essential to provide an adequate equity cushion 
for the underwriting of the credit requirements of a dynamic, 
expanding economy. 

Unfortunately, the development of such an earning power 
in 1950 falls within the realm of wishful thinking insofar as 
most banks are concerned. The more immediate problems 
are first, to maintain the 1949 level of earnings, inadequate 
though they may be, and second, to make a start in 1950 
toward developing new sources of income which will con- 
tribute toward higher level of profits over a time. 
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What are the chief sources of bank income at the present 
time, and what are their prospects for the coming year? In 
1949, as in 1948, 1947, and in prewar years, income from 
loans was the largest single source of earnings. Loan volume 
of member banks increased consistently from 1942 to the 
end of 1948 when total loans were $36,061-million as com- 
pared with $16,088-million six years previous. Income from 
loans followed a generally parallel course during these years, 
rising from $649-million in 1942 to $1,308-million in 1948. 

‘ In 1949, loan volume of member banks will average about 
the same, or a little higher, than in 1948 but the trend in 
volume for the current year has been almost the reverse of 
that in 1948. Last year the trend was strongly upward, from 
$32,628-million at the start of the year to $36,061-million at 
the close. In 1949 the volume of loans declined from the 
$36,061-million figure at the beginning of the year to a low 
of $33,933-million at the end of July, since which time there 
has been a modest pickup in volume. This suggests an 
average loan volume for 1949 of about $34.5-billion, which 
would be a little higher than the 1948 average of about 
$34-billion. 


Nor only does loan volume in 1949 promise to exceed that 
of 1948 by a modest margin, but the rates received by banks 
for these loans in 1949 should also be higher than in the 
preceding year. Total loans of member banks on June 30, 
1949, were $34,456-million, as compared with $33,871-mil- 
lion on June 30, 1948. The net increase of $585-million 
between these two dates is more than accounted for by the 
increase in the higher yielding real estate and consumer 
loans which increased $606-million and $610-million, re- 
spectively. Commercial loans, which carry generally lower 
rates, declined in total volume between June 1948 and 
June 1949. Even in this latter category, however, bank 
income should be quite well maintained in 1949 since rates 
charged on commercial loans have averaged about 15 to 20 
basis points higher in the current year than in the preceding 
year. 

It therefore seems probable that member bank loan in- 
come in 1949 will exceed that of 1948 by a moderate margin, 
thereby continuing the postwar pattern. However, with 
loan volume at the close of this year almost certain to be 
below that of a year previous, and with interest rates on 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF LOANS OF INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS, AS OF JUNE 30 AND DECEMBER 31, 1934-49 
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loans showing softening tendencies, it seems entirely possible 
that 1949 loan income will set a temporary peak, with 1950 
income from this source showing some recession, barring 
some unforeseen strong revival in loan demand or a detinite 
reversal in the prevailing easy money policy of the Federal 
authorities. 

Next to loans in importance as a source of bank income is 
the investment account, chiefly interest on U. S. Government 
securities. Such income, after reaching a peak of $1,(54- 
million for all member banks in 1946, declined in each of the 
two following years, having amounted to $855-million 
in 1948. 

This decline in income was caused chiefly by a decline in 
the volume of U. S. Governments held, which dropped from 
$78,338-million at the start of 1946 to $52,154-million at the 
end of 1948. The liquidation was caused chiefly by a decline 
in deposits (U. S. Government deposits dropped from $22,- 
179-million to $2,122-million during the same period) and 
by higher reserve requirements (member bank reserves with 
the Federal Reserve banks rose from $15,811-million at the 
beginning of 1946 to $20,406-million at the end of 1948.) 

A partial offset, incomewise, to a declining volume of 
investments in the years following 1945 was the tendency 
toward higher yields. Whereas the average yield on taxable 
U. S. Government bonds with maturities of 15 years and 
over was 2.19 percent in 1946, the yield was 2.44 percent 
in 1948. 


Tavs far in 1949 U. S. Government bondholdings of 
member banks have averaged around $53-billion, which is 
$2-billion less than the average figure of approximately 
$55-billion for 1948. During 1949 yields on Government 
securities have consistently declined. In the case of longer- 
term governments (over 15 years to maturity), the drop 
has been from a 1948 average of 2.44 percent to the current 
figure of about 2.22 percent. Since only a small portion of 
most banks’ portfolios of longer-term Government bonds 
has been acquired during the current year, this trend to- 
ward lower yields will have less effect on 1949 earnings 
than it will on earnings in future years. 

As member banks enter the year 1950 their U. S. Govern- 
ment securities holdings should be about.5 percent gréater 
in amount than a year earlier. However, yields at present 
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from certificates and short-term notes are about 10 percent 
less than at the close of 1948. 

During the year 1950 at least a portion of the Treasury’s 
anticipated deficit will be met by an expansion in bank-held 
Government securities. This should bring about a further 
expansion in the government portfolios of most banks, but 
such expansion should not contribute significantly to 1950 
earnings. For one thing, a good proportion of any net in- 
crease in Government security holdings for the year as a 
whole, will be on the banks’ books for only a part of the 
year. For another, the rate of earnings being contributed to 
bank income by Government securities which mature or are 
scheduled for call or retirement in the final month of 1949 
and in 1950 will continue to be in excess of the rate at which 
these funds can likely be reinvested in 1950. For example, 
there are nearly half a billion 34s and one and three- 
quarter billion 2's, both callable on December 15, 1949, 
and both partly tax free. These issues are widely held by 
banks as is indicated by the fact that in July of 1949 about 
70 percent of all Treasury bonds and notes due or callable 
within one year were held by commercial banks. 


lL. for reasons discussed above, 1949 loan income turns 
out to have been at a temporary peak, then 1950 income 
from this source may well prove to be smaller than the 
preceding year for the first time since 1943. Any decline in 
this item which may materialize should, however, be small, 
and largely if not entirely offset by a modest increase in 
income from Government securities which a larger Govern- 
ment portfolio may be able to produce, despite some pressure 
on yields. 

About the best that the average bank can realistically 
hope for in 1950 is that its income from loans and investments 
combined will approximate that which is in prospect for the 
_ current year 1949, 

Bank income from loans and investments in recent years 
has accounted-for about 80 percent to 85 percent of total 
income. Therefore, even if a bank is able to increase its 
income in 1950 from such sources as service charges, fees, 
trust department activities, etc., the effect on total income 
will not be great. If then, as seems likely, based on presently 
known facts plus a projection of prevailing trends, gross 
income of member banks in 1950 will about equal or perhaps 
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slightly exceed that which will shortly be reported for 1949, 
what is next year’s outlook for expenses and for the remain- 
ing net operating income? 

For the past seven or eight years the operating expenses 
of member banks have increased about 10 percent annually. 
Included in operating expenses are salaries, wages, interest 
on time deposits, taxes other than income taxes, plus all 
other direct operating costs. Assuming some stability in 
living costs in 1950, and therefore a lessening of pressure for 
salary increases, and assuming some increase in employe 
efficiency, it does not seem too optimistic to hope for a smaller 
increase in operating expenses in 1950 than in most of the 
immediately preceding years. 

If such an increase in the costs of doing business can be 
held within 5 percent of 1949 costs, then banks as a group 
should be able to come close to maintaining in 1950 their 
1949 rate of net current operating income before income 
taxes. 


Tae prospect for a decrease in corporate tax rates in 1950 
is dim, with any change which may take place in rates much 
more likely to be in an upward direction. To the extent that 
any such increase in income taxes may take place, bank 
earnings will suffer proportionately, for there are but few 
and minor ways in which the effect of a higher income tax 
rate can be mitigated insofar as net earnings are concerned. 

It should be emphasized that the conclusion towards 
which these projections point, namely, that met current 
operating earnings of banks in 1950 are more likely to show a 
decline than an advance as compared with 1949 (depending 
largely upon income tax rates), applies only to banks as a 
whole. As in the past, there will be territorial differences 
which will give banks in certain sections of the country 
advantages over those in other sections. In general, banks 
serving large numbers of small accounts will be in a more 
favored position than those serving a fewer large accounts. 
Moreover, banks which are most successful in building up 
loan volume in the real estate and consumer fields should 
have a definite earnings advantage over banks whose loans 
are concentrated in paper carrying lower average rates. 

All bankers will have to work harder and more efficiently 
if they are to achieve a level of earnings in 1950 which will 
compare favorably with recent years. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by Joun L. 
CooLey of BANKING’S staff. 


Teaching Teachers 


ENVER CHAPTER, American Insti- 
1) tute of Banking, which has been 

active in school relations work 
since 1938, gave its program a new 
angle this year. Teachers, principals, 
and school executives, including mem- 
bers of the board of education, were 
taken on a behind-the-scenes tour of 
The First National Bank. 

Speakers from the chapter have been 
making bank talks in the junior and 
senior high schools of Denver for the 
past 11 years; the chapter has also ar- 
ranged bank visitations for the young 
people. But until the recent trip the 
teachers who accompanied the classes 
had seen no more than their students, 
and school officials had taken part only 
in annual dinner meetings where plans 
for the programs were discussed. 

Eighty-six educators were in the 
party that was escorted through the 
bank. Guides first took the visitors, in 
groups, through the lobby where a 
brief, general survey of banking services 


was presented. Then they went to a 
teller’s cage where each group made a 
previously prepared deposit and cashed 
a check. Going behind the cages, the 
guests followed the deposits and checks 
through the proof department and the 
various operations to the final disposi- 
tion of each item listed. Deliberate 
errors in the preparation of the deposit 
tickets, together with “blind items,” 
gave the visitors first-hand experience 
with some practical banking problems. 

After the tour the educators and 
bankers—126 in all—had dinner and 
heard the chapter’s public relations 
plans for the coming year. There were 
talks by two students who had visited 
Denver banks on class tours; each ap- 
praised the value of the program to 
junior and senior high school pupils. 
Both praised it as a means of “learning 
by seeing.” 

The educators were enthusiastic, and 
senior bankers present were also im- 
pressed. T. M. Dines, president of the 
United States National Bank of Den- 
ver, summed up when he said: “This is 
probably the finest single public rela- 
tions effort of banks in Denver’s history. 


Miss Elaine Clegg, 
a grammar school 
teacher in Denver, 
watches a coin- 
wrapping operation 
during the educa- 
tors’ tour 


I’m only sorry that something like this 
isn’t being done all over the country.” 

James K. Sanbourne, manager of the 
advertising department of The Denver 
National Bank, was chairman of the 
committee that arranged the tour. Lee 
C. Ashley, cashier of the First Na- 
tional, trained the guides and super- 
vised details of the trip. 


Student Banks 


The Futtron NATIONAL BANK of 
Atlanta, Junior Achievement, Inc., and 
the school officials of Atlanta and Ful- 
ton County, Georgia, are cooperating 
in a new type of savings plan for high 
school students. 

It not only encourages thrift but 
gives the pupils a fundamental training 
in the business of banking by providing 
a complete and separate student- 
operated savings bank at each high 
school. Each school will have its own 
banking corporation, with board of 
directors, officers, tellers, and clerical 
force. Passbooks, deposit slips, and 
other forms similar to those used at the 
Fulton National will be provided. In- 
terest will be paid on savings deposits. 

“This is the first time to our knowl- 
edge,” said the bank’s president, Erle 
Cocke, “that any bank has offered the 
students a complete set of banking 
facilities to operate as their own. This 
plan will encourage greater thrift 
among the student body and increase 
the students’ knowledge of how a bank 
operates through the actual experi- 
ence gained by the handling and dis- 
bursement of student funds. 

“While organized under the auspices 
of Junior Achievement, Inc., each 
group of student bankers will actually 
work under the supervision of one of the 
Fulton’s staff. Students will be encour- 
aged to do their own thinking and make 
their own decisions regarding the 
policies of their school bank. The ex- 
perience gained by them in the opera- 
tion of a banking institution should be 
invaluable and will serve them to good 
advantage in their future careers.” 

The first bank opened at the Henry 
Grady High School in Atlanta. Others 
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Right, officers and advisers of the first stu- 
dent-owned and operated bank in Atlanta. 
Seated, left to right: Treasurer Betty Jo Hol- 
land; Alex Lindholm, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Fulton National Bank; Student Presi- 
dent Alita Lastinger. Standing: High School 
Principal E. L. Floyd; Student Cashier 
Frank McMillan; Charles Murphy of Fulton 


are being planned for all high schools, 
colleges and universities in the metro- 
politan area of Atlanta and Fulton 
County. 


Promoting Personalized Checks 


The Ipano First NATIONAL BANK, 
Boise, has developed a productive pro- 
gram for selling personalized checks. 

The checks were introduced by the 
bank in a limited way two years ago, 
and customer reaction was so favorable 
that this year, President John A. 
Schoonover reports, it decided to push 
them aggressively. 

“Our personalized checks were in- 
cluded in our regular advertising sched- 
ule in all newspapers in the 18 Idaho 
communities where our branches are 
located,” Mr. Schoonover tells BANK- 
ING. “In three of these cities where 
Welcome Wagon service is maintained 
we prepared a special welcome card for 
new arrivals in the city and another for 
newly married couples, offering a com- 
plimentary set of personalized checks 
by presenting the card at our office. 

“Both of these activities have worked 
well, but the bulk of our new orders this 
year have come from a special mailing 
which we made to all individual check- 
ing account customers who were not al- 
ready using the checks. 

“A list of these customers in each 
bank was assembled and a special 
folder with postage-free return card 


was mailed through our head office in 
Boise, the return card going to the ap- 
propriate branch. 

“Tn all, approximately 35,000 cus- 
tomers received the mailing and to date 
some 3,500 orders have been received. 
That 10 percent return, we feel, is ex- 
ceptionally good, and we are more than 
pleased with the results, particularly 
since cards continue to come in. 

“ All new checking account customers 
now automatically receive a copy of the 
folder and the card.” 

The folder pictures the personalized 
check and describes the service briefly. 
The bank plans to continue the promo- 
tion. 


Community Booster 


As a supplement to its national ad- 
vertising campaign to acquaint Ameri- 


The card given to new arrivals in three Idaho cities 


Personalized Checks make identification 
easier for newcomers in any community Please 


accept, with our compliments, 200 checks 
imprinted with your name and address. Just present 
this card at our Head Office, roth and 
Idaho Streets, or Boise Trust Branch, 
815 Idaho Street. 


Presented by 


Welcome Wagon Hostess 


December 1949 


Cordially, 


THE IDAHO FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FECERAL OCEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 


can business leaders with the advan- 
tages of locating in St. Louis, the 
MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND 
Trust Company has published a 23- 
page report on the city as “a famous 
sports and recreation center.” 

The material, prepared by the bank’s 
research department, presents the high- 
lights of a survey covering professional 
sports (the Cardinals, Browns, etc.), 
collegiate and amateur sports, parks 
and playgrounds, auditoriums and sta- 
diums, other recreational activities and 
facilities, special St. Louis attractions, 
and “the Midwest Playground.” The 
survey was made to supplement the in- 
formation contained in the bank’s ad- 
vertisement in the October issue of 
Fortune. Cultural and educational op- 
portunities in St. Louis were covered in 
August advertising. 


**Get’Em While They’re Young!” 


The Frrst AND MERCHANTS Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Richmond, Virginia, 
has designed and copyrighted a savings 
passbook for babies. 

It has an ivory linen cover, trimmed 
in gold. Along the inside pages are 
sketches in pink and blue, picturing the 
child at various ages. The drawings 
were made by an employee of the bank. 

An extensive promotion campaign 
introduced the feature. A week before 
the passbook became available to the 
public a bank staff meeting was held at 
which all employees were urged to 
spread the news among their friends and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Master Chart A 


BANK OR COMPANY NAME 


Drawee Bank—Customers and Pocket Checks 
Drawer Bank—Bank Drafts 
Chart No. 7 


: DATE Chart No. 8 PAYEE NAME 


Chart No. 9 


AMOUNT IN WORDS OR CHECK WRITER 


DRAWEE BANK NAME 


Charts No. 10 and ll 
SIGNATURE HEADING—MAKER’S NAME. Chart No. 
ACCOUNT DESCRIPTION Chart No. 


| 
SIGNATURE AND COUNTER SIGNATURE 
| (Including authorized signer’s title) 


Master Chart A is a composite of all the items on the face of a draft or check, with the customary items arranged in the preferred locations 
specified by the series of charts | to 12 inclusive. The arrangement contains the basic information necessary to transfer funds from one per- 
son to another—which is all a check is supposed to do. Designs to accommodate end panel vouchers, window envelopes, center posting 
panels, and other requirements are shown in charts 13 to 15, inclusive, in the booklet, but are omitted here because of space limitations 


Standards for Check Designs 


use in arranging the subject matter or format of a 
draft or check, has been prepared by the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the American Bankers Association. 
Published under the title Standards for Designing Checks 
and Drafts, the charts provide an arrangement or design of 
the check which will meet normal requirements of the user 
and the printer. It will also facilitate bank handling, includ- 
ing sorting, posting, proving and other incidental operations. 
On various occasions the Commission has reported that 
bank operations are seriously handicapped by the lack of 
standardization of size and design or arrangement of checks 
and drafts. 

“By concerted effort and understanding on the part of 
banks, bank customers, form and check designers, printers, 
and business machine manufacturers,” says the Commission 
in an explanatory note on the publication, “hybrid or head- 
ache checks may be eliminated and thereby difficulties and 
cost of handling checks will be reduced. 


\ SIMPLE, comprehensive guide in the form of charts, for 


CHECK OR SERIAL NUMBER 


MANUFACTURI 


ANYWHERE USA 
Pay TO THE 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO 


TO THE BLANK WATIONAL BANK 
ANYWHERE. U.S.A 


“Most headache checks are headache checks because there 
was no guide to follow.” 


How to Use the Charts 


Explaining the use of the charts, the Commission says: 

The charts indicate the area on the face of a check or draft 
in which a certain item should be placed, or the permissible 
area in which the item may be located. Each chart is an illus- 
tration of a standard 834” by 33%” check or draft form. 
This is not intended, the Commission points out, as a re- 
striction to one size. Standard sizes recommended by the 
Commission are: Customer draft, 834” by 334” (may also 
be 844” by 3145”); customer check, 844” by 314”; pocket 
check, 614” by 314g”; bank draft, 834” by 334”; punch card 
check, 734” by 314”. 

Each chart of the series shows one or more prescribed areas 
in which the particular item or subject matter is to be located 
on the check. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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CHECK OR CHECK OR 
SERIAL NUMBER | SERIAL NUMBER 
Chart No. 1 ( Chart No. 1 
DATE Chart No. 8 Chart No. 2 
| 
AMOUNT IN | | 
Chart No. 12 i 
Chart No. 6 | 
| 
ee Chart No. ] TRANSIT NUMBER - ROUTING SYMBOL Chart No. 2 
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ARYWHERE A 
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SIGNATURE HEADING-MAKER’S OR ISSUER'S NAME Chart No. 4 


‘AMOUNT IN FIGURES 


AMERICAN 3 MANUFACTURING CO. “° 


ANYWHERE.U.SA 


12-345 
678 


PAY TO THE 


ROOF. Pay TO THE 


ORDER OF 


AMERICAN MAN@ 


TO THE GLANK NATIONAL BANK 
ANYWHERE. 


TO THE BLANK NATIONAL BANK 
ANYWHERE. U.S.A 


‘ACCOUNT DESCRIPTION SIGNATURE AND COUNTER SIGNATURE 

Chen: Chart No 5 Including authorized ugaer's title Chart No. 0 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. “° 

12-345 

1 Pay TO THE PAY TO THE 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


TO THE BLANK WATIONAL BANK 
ANYWHERE.U S.A 


1s 
: 
ns 
BANK OR COMPANY NAME 
Trademasks, Vignettes. Products, Buildings. etc. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co. 

$ i 


DOLLARS AMERICAN MANUPACTURING CO. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO 


TO THE BLANK NATIONAL BANK 
ANYWHERE. U.S.A 


See Char tor No 12 tor ceotral parel posting of dcte and ofbe: 
by Lonkseepieg payroll sther machines 


TO THE BLANK NATIONAL BANK 
ANYWHERE. U.S.A 


TO THE BLANK NATIONAL BANK 
ANYWHERE.U S.A 


See Me the or tor wtovow anveiopes: 


cmovet” when writen im wands or by The 
mmedie will case of posting mach.nes See Chant 
| No. 13 tor contre! polling 
PERMISSIBLE ResTRICTED 


DRAWEE BANK NAME 


SINGLE AMOUNT - CHECKWRITER ONLY Chart No. 1} Chart No. 12 
12-345 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO 
~ TO THE BLANK NATIONAL BANK 


ANYWHERE U.S A 


Chan the “bie the post 
appears the check 


See Chart No 7 tor pociset oF customer's checks when the 
dower name be located op headin, 


i 
| 
| 
ANYWHERE. U.S.A 
DESIRED SESTRICTED 
DATE Chart No. 8 
Thy TIONAL BANK 
wis 
le j DESIRED RESTRICTED 
S- 9 
n. PAYEE NAME Weer ay Chart No. AMOUNT IN WORDS OR CHECKWRITER SFA: Chart No. 10 
e- 
N 
1e AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. “° AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. “° 
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Christmas Eve* 


"Twas the night before Christmas, and all through 
the bank 

There arose vast confusion, great clatter and 
clank; 

Prosaic equipment, and gadgets, and papers, 

Touched by old Santa’s spirit, cut holiday capers. 


The keys of the coin machine jingled and pranced, 

The cash boxes rattled, the slim spindles danced, 

And over the floor with a whoop and a shout, 

Quarters, nickels and cents, dimes and halves 
rolled about. 


The vault door flew open and out poured a stream 
Of prim safety boxes, their sleek steel agleam. 
A musty certificate screamed with delight: 
“Come on, boys and girls, let’s make it a night!” 


The staid trust accounts smugly looked down 
their noses, 

And showed their disdain with some arrogant 
poses, 

But old General Ledger quickly brought them in 
line, 

And soon they were saying, “Well, well—this is 


A shy personal loan boldy seized the occasion 

To treat a rich check account like a relation. 

She tossed her pert head: “Poof! You’ve nothing 
on me, 

Because I’m full of glamorous interest, you see!” 


*inspired by and adapted from" ‘Twas the Night Befo, 7 
Monday,” by IDA T. LEMONT, published in BANKIN 
February, 1944. 
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Drawings by Dick Ericscn 


6 

An adding machine who'd had too many 
listings 

Seemed quite unenthused—didn't care if he 


jh missed things— 
"Til a telephone said, “Aw, get in there and 
You think you’ve got trouble? . . . I’ve been 
yelled at all day!” 
rs. 


A thin Christmas Club took his holiday ease, 

Thinking fondly of those his spent balance would 
please; 

And a savings account, who'd retained all his fat, 

Said, “Thank you, my friend—you relieved me of 


that!” 


Meanwhile, the excitement waxed raucously loud— 

All the bills burst their bands, flew around in a cloud. 

Two young bonds kicked quotations about like a 
ball, 

Ran away from their pars, never heeded their call. 


Then ‘round the big tree they continued 
their paces 

Until dawn sent them scampering back to 
their places; 

And each one exclaimed, as he vanished 
from sight, 

“Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good 

night!”’ 
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A Building Film for Banks 


1,200 Pictures Show Remodeled and New Banking Quarters 


JOHN J. MCCANN 


construction, BANKING has prepared a 35mm. microfilm 

recording some 1,200 views of representative modern 
banks. It will be loaned, with our compliments, to any bank 
for a period of two weeks. 

This magazine’s continuing study of present day bank 
quarters, reported in numerous issues during the past two 
years, has stimulated a lively correspondence with banks 
planning modernization or new construction projects. Many 
requests are received for all sorts of information on architec- 
tural trends and general construction data, but most par- 
ticularly for photographs of buildings discussed in the study. 

Sections of the photographic file, containing some 2,000 
pictures of recently built or remodeled structures, have been 
loaned on special request. The new film service makes this 
photographic library more easily available. 

The film can be viewed in any standard 35mm. microfilm 
reader, or enlarged on a screen with a portable projector that 
will accommodate a 100-foot roll (the regular slide-type of 
projector will not handle this film satisfactorily). Readers 
and portable projectors are generally available through your 
local offices of firms specializing in bank photographic equip- 
ment. Photographic supply houses will usually rent suitable 
projectors, or possibly arrangements can be made with the 
local library for viewing the film on a standard 35mm. reader. 

The 1,200 pictures are divided into sections which illus- 
trate trends in modern and colonial architecture, “‘before”’ 
and “after”? views of remodeled banks, drive-in installa- 
tions, safe deposit department and vault facilities, employee 
quarters, executive office and conference rooms, and various 
features, furnishings and construction details of some 500 
institutions. 

Each picture carries a caption identifying the bank and 
briefly discussing the features illustrated. In effect, the film 


F=: the use of banks interested in modernization or new 


gives a visual tour of some 500 remodeled or newly built 
banks, pointing out the interesting and novel trends and 
treatments. 

As a supplementary service, BANKING has produced a 
series of albums containing the actual photographs recorded 
on the film. Any bank unable to borrow or rent equipment 
for viewing the film may describe the subject matter in 
which it is most interested, and an album or two will be spe- 
cially prepared containing pictures which best illustrate 
solutions to the problem presented. 

This service is being handled through BANKING’s Chicago 
office at 105 West Adams Street. Address inquiries to that 
office for prompt attention. 


Below, Pioneer Bank and Trust Company, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
Walls and ceiling are green pastel. All woodwork is blond oak, and 
the furnishings are the same, trimmed in emerald green leather 


Below, left, the former quarters of the Citizens Bank of Monroe, New York, had hardwood floors, a dark beamed ceiling, inadequate lobby 
space, and high enclosed counter screens. Right, the remodeled quarters provide a larger public area, modern low counters with recessed 
base, acoustic ceiling, tile floor, fluorescent light 
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Meet Vice-president Shelton 


AMES E, SHELTON, president of the Security-First Na- 
J tional Bank of Los Angeles, California, was elected 

vice-president of the American Bankers Association at 
its 75th annual convention in San Francisco. 

Vice-president Shelton is a native Californian and spent 
his boyhood in the Sacramento, San Joaquin and Santa 
Clara valleys. By the time he had graduated from the San 
Jose High School, his reputation as a debater was so well 
established that when he entered Stanford University as a 
freshman he was sought by the rival debating and literary 
societies. 

He represented Stanford on its intercollegiate debating 
teams throughout his whole college career, winning the 
Carnot (now the Joffe) medal for extemporaneous speaking 
in his junior year. He also won honors in sports. 

His versatility as a student and athlete is illustrated in 
this example: On one occasion, he represented the University 
in an intercollegiate debate on Friday night and took points 
in the Stanford-California track meet as a two-miler the 
next afternoon. 

At the time, he was the only student at either Stanford or 
California University who had won both the Carnot medal 
in debate and his varsity letter in athletics. He was also a 
cross-country runner and, through the years, has continued 
to be a sportsman in interest and activity. 

Vice-president Shelton continued two years at Stanford 
after graduation and received his J.D. in 1912. Soon after 
entering the practice of law in Los Angeles he attracted the 


State of the Union 


Vice-president Shelton’s views on great issues of the 
times were reflected in a memorable address before the 
California State Chamber of Commerce Agriculture and 
Industry breakfast in Sacramento a few weeks ago. A 
few ‘‘quotable quotes”’: 

“A little over 16 years ago,” he said, ‘‘ during a period of 
severe economic depression when the minds of many people 
were confused by doubts and harassed by fears, a political 
appeal was made by those then in control of our Government, 
based upon an entirely different concept of the relationship of 
the people to their Government. . . . It 1s startling to take 
stock today and see how far these Pied Pipers have led the 
American people down the road to ultimate economic and 
political enslavement. . . . 

““T have great confidence in the sound judgment of the 
American people if an issue is made clear to them. There is 
no danger of their knowingly voting for a communistic or 
even a socialistic form of government. But our slide into the 
‘Welfare State’ has not been so obvious. . . . 

“Tt is your job and mine and that of every other American 
who has a stake in this country to do his part to make this 
issue clear to the people of this country. We must not allow 
creeping collectivism to come stealthily in by the back door. 

. We must make it clear to the young that the only oppor- 
tunity to achieve success lies not in less productive effort but 
in more productive effort. . . . We must make it clear that 
the fundamental qualities of industry, thrift, intelligence, 
ambition, and character pay off in terms of success both for 
the individual and the nation. Our whole history proves it.” 


December 1949 


Vice-president 
Shelton 


attention of the late Joseph F. Sartori, who was then presi- 
dent of the former Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles. While in the practice of law he served as trust 
counselor for the Title Insurance & Trust Company of Los 
Angeles. 

He has been identified with the Security Bank System for 
30 years. He became assistant trust officer of the Security- 
First National Bank in 1919; secretary in 1920; vice-presi- 
dent and secretary in 1921; and in 1934 was named chairman 
of the executive committee. He was elected president of the 
bank in 1946. 

Mr. Shelton has long been active in the affairs of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association, the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, and the American Bankers Association. He has 
been chairman of Group V of the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation and a member of the CBA’s executive council. In 
1941-42 he served as vice-president of the California associa- 
tion, and in 1942-43 was its president. Since 1946 he has 
been a member of the association’s committee on legislation 
and taxation. 

From 1948 to 1949, Mr. Shelton was a member of the 
board of trustees of the banking research fund of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers. 

In the American Bankers Association, he has served as a 
member of the Federal Legislative Council, and as state 
vice-president for California of the National Bank Division. 
He has been a member of the A.B.A. Executive Council for 
two terms—1943-—45 and again in 1948-49, _ 

His corporate affiliations include: Chairman of the board, 
Los. Angeles Trust & Safe Deposit Co.; chairman, Pacific 
Southwest Realty Co.; vice-president and director, Security 
Company; director, Los Angeles Investment Co.; and di- 
rector, Southern California Edison Co. 

Among the civic posts held by Mr. Shelton over the past 
20 years are the following: Director, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce and president in 1946; and director, California 
State Chamber of Commerce. He is currently president of 
the California Chamber. 

Mr. Shelton is married and has three sons: James, Jr.; 
Thomas Calhoun; and Robert Calhoun. He makes his home 
in Los Angeles. 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


HEN the 81st Congress resumes its sittings next month 

\ it will be confronted with two major developments 

whose possibilities for affecting the private banking 
and investment systems are almost incalculable. Congress 
no doubt will consider these developments, and may start 
to work toward some solution of them. 

One of these was the decision of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to take a “plunge” into what to all 
practical purposes is equity financing of a highly competitive 
and speculative venture into the motor field. 

The other was the dawning of the era of industrial and 
business pensions, whose financing may change the entire 
face of the banking and investment worlds, if plans to avoid 
such a disturbance are not made in advance. 

Both these developments got off to a relatively undrama- 
tic start. Hence people were slow to grasp their potentialities. 

Thus, for instance, the extent and character of the RFC 
commitment to Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, were not known 
until later. At first it looked like rather a big loan. Later the 
rather unusual character of the loan began to come out in 
more detail. 

The pension business was also rather halting and slow in 
its development. However, as most realistic industrial ob- 
servers now see it, it is only a question of perhaps a few years 
before all business subject to big strong national unions will 
be faced with the necessity for meeting demands for pensions 
for employees. It follows as a matter of course that there is 
nothing static about the beginning level of $100 per month 
for union-demanded pensions. 


Financing Industrial Pensions 

At the present stage business observers are only thinking 
over the vast problems of financing business’s pension |ia- 
bilities to employees. These observers have only begun to 
grasp the fact that they are confronted with an enormous 
problem. They have not begun to find the solutions. They 
are trying first to comprehend the problem. 

Employee pensions might be financed out of current pro- 
duction. That is to say, all goods and services in pension- 
liable industries might be subject to a sort of tax, as it were, 
in the form of higher prices. In this approach the idea would 
be to provide pensions out of current income without be- 
coming involved in the tortuous and expensive process of 
building up pension funds. 

It is admitted by business observers that the implications 
socially and economically, of funded pension reserves are 
simply staggering. The job also is one of great complexity. 
If it were possible to avoid funded pension liabilities, then 
this would appear to be desirable. 

On the other hand, the financing of pensions out of cur- 
rent production raises other great problems. One of the 
toughest of these is how to pay the pension if the volume of 
production declines in a business setback. 

Obviously if pensions were financed out of current produc- 
tion all those influential left-wingers who, for the last 12 
years or more, have been trying to sell Congress on the 
managed economy would have almost a clincher argument. 
If millions of retired workmen faced loss of their pensions as 
well as other millions of workmen facing loss of employment 


President Philip Murray, left, of the 
CIO and the United Steel Workers, 
hands a pen to John Stephens, United 
States Steel vice-president in charge of 
industrial relations, for the signing of 
the agreement ending the six-week 
strike. The agreement between the pro- 
ducers and the union provides for 
company-paid pensions of $65 a month, 
and for insurance benefits supported by 
payments of two and a half cents an 
hour by both the companies and the 
workers 
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in a prospective recession, the avalanche of political pressure 
to give the “economic planners” a fling at managing the 
\ation’s economy would be almost impossible to resist. 

Of this danger, trained industry observers in the nation’s 
capital are keenly aware. 


Alternative of Fund Raises Problems 


The alternative of funded pension liabilities raises other 
problems. Among these, as already discussed by industry 
and business representatives, are the following: 

(1) It is agreed that if in the course of the next few years 
some 40-million industrial and business employees become 
covered in union-dictated pension schemes, the eventual 
size of such pension funds will be enormous. No one knows 
what figure such funds could aggregate. It is hazarded as a 
guess that they could not be less than $100-billion in say 
over a generation, even if the monthly rate of pension were 
not raised above $100. 

(2) How could such vast sums be raised and set aside 
without sapping at the very vitals of private capitalism, by 
diverting savings in a large measure from equity and working 
capital into fixed obligations? 

(3) There is the widest concern as to how such funds 
would be administered, whether through existing insurance 
companies, through banks, or perhaps through governments. 

(4) Would these obligations be invested in state and Fed- 
eral bonds? If so, presumably some scheme would have to 
be invented whereby the Government bond holdings of 
existing financial institutions could be shifted to the pension 
funds, and at the same time other devices conjured whereby 
private finance could still carry on its traditional functions. 

Accumulation of pension reserves in the form of govern- 
mental bonds could very readily encourage governments to 
become more extravagant and to go deeper into debt because 
of the ready availability of fresh supplies of money seeking 
investment. Such funds might even be employed for govern- 
ment ventures into power production, regional economic 
resource developments, industrial development, and so on. 

These are only a few of the questions which are being dis- 
cussed privately in Washington. It is a pretty good bet that 
they will be discussed next year before Congress. From the 
long-range viewpoint the accumulation of pension reserves 
could readily bring about a fundamental change in monetary 
management. 


RFC Steps Out 


Meanwhile, the RFC stepped out with an offer to make 
available total credits of $44,400,000 to Kaiser auto. Of 
this, $34,400,000 was assigned to the Kaiser-Frazer Corpora- 
tion, Willow Run, Michigan, and is a 10-year loan. The 
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President Says Gold Price Will Stand 


At a press conference on November 10 President 
Truman said that the price of gold in the United States 
would not be raised as long as he was in the White 
House. Mr. Truman gave a categorical “No” when his 
attention was called to rumors that some Administration 
officials were considering an increase in the present $35 
an ounce, a move that would have the effect of further 
devaluing the dollar. He added that the price of gold 
was fixed for the duration of his Presidency. 


December 1949 


WIDE WORLD 
Harry A. McDonald, right, of Detroit, new chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and Edward T. Mc- 
Cormick, a new member of the agency. McDonald was ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship for the remainder of this fiscal 
year 


balance of $10-million goes to Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corpora- 
tion, a wholesaling subsidiary of the motor manufacturer. 

This is thought to be the largest strictly “peacetime” 
non-war-connected loan the RFC has made in the postwar 
era. A loan of $34-million was recently offered to a steel 
company in Dallas, on the condition that it raise,$22-million 
toward financing the company’s expansion before RFC 
made proceeds available, and on the further condition that 
the prospective borrower raise $4-million of working capital. 

Of the $34,400,000 loaned to the auto manufacturer, only 
$12-million, and not $20-million as first reported, will be 
used for working capital. A total of $18-million will be used 
for designing new models and retooling for the production 
of these new models. This is to make it possible to vary more 
or less the existing Kaiser line of four-door cars to provide 
also two-doors, convertibles, etc. 

Another $4,400,000 of the $34,400,000 loan will be used 
for engineering, designing, and tooling for production a new 
light-weight model passenger car. 


Essentially a Capital Contribution 


Thus, of the $34,400,000 RFC loan to Kaiser, $22,400,000 
is essentially a capital contribution, an increment of equity 
capital made available to Kaiser auto but in the form of a 
loan. It is also for the purpose of permitting a competitor, 
and a comparatively new competitor, to widen his line of 
offerings in a field in which competition is normally severe, 
and where the biggest volume of sales goes to the products 
of three main motor producers. Hence it is an “economic 
expansion” loan in a sense. 

It is further a loan to begin a new low-priced Kaiser car, 
a new line for a comparative newcomer in this most toughly 
competitive part of a totally competitive business and at the 
very time a return of bitter competition may be expected, 
since the motor industry finally has worked off most of its 
backlog of demand which swelled because of the stoppage 
of production of pleasure cars during the war. There is a 
question of whether RFC can stop with a loan of only 
$4,400,000 to finance launching of a new low-priced car. 

When Congress renewed the RFC act, it made clear that 
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it was hostile to putting the RFC in a position of providing 
equity money. One device to emphasize this objective was to 
restrict loans to maximum maturities of 10 years, on the 
theory that a loan for any longer term was in fact, if not in 
form, a contribution to equity capital. RFC has made few 
10-year business loans, although the Kaiser loan is for this 
maximum permissible term. 

On the other hand, it was not practical for Congress to 
prohibit loans for capital purposes altogether, without per- 
haps unduly curbing RFC’s capacity to save businesses in 
difficulties. 

Congress may still be opposed to having RFC make such 
a large contribution to capital as it has done in the Kaiser 
loan, as evidenced by the protests to RFC from Senator J. 
William Fulbright, chairman of the RFC subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking Committee, and others. 

Despite these protests, RFC replied that it did not intend 
to stop the transaction. 

In another respect the RFC loan to Kaiser may be making 
new RFC policy. Ordinarily RFC declines, in aiding a busi- 
ness in difficulties to get set on a better footing, to merely 
“bail out” existing creditors. Instead it insists that these 
ride along and carry as much of the loan as possible. In the 
case of the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, two large national 
banks had given the company a $20-million line of unsecured 
credit through 1950. When RFC announced its loan, neither 
of these banks, nor any other private financing institution, 
was listed as participating. 

However, RFC has been willing, in meritorious cases, to 
carry the total commitment itself if neither existing private 
creditors will string along with the borrower nor new credi- 
tors can be found. In the particular case RFC advised offi- 
cially that Kaiser had been unable to obtain “through nor- 
mal banking channels or other private sources, the financing 
needed for the production of new competitive models,” etc. 

This situation has led some to believe that perhaps RFC 
is making a loan more of the Government, industrial “eco- 
nomic expansion” character, such as was envisaged in the 
proposed ‘‘ Economic Expansion Act of 1949,” sponsored by 
left-wingers in Congress and in the Administration. Con- 
gressional committees refused even to consider this bill. 
Chairman Fulbright of the RFC subcommittee declared the 
loan was not in accord with the objectives of the RFC. 

On the other hand, RFC says its loan is so fully secured 
that even on a liquidating basis it would pay off. It is also 
RFC’s contention that the Kaiser company is, relative to 
other automobile companies, a “small business,”’ and hence 
the loan is in keeping with RFC’s objective of fostering 
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“small business.” The loan had to be made, RFC explained, 
because the drying up of new equity capital, which at first 
hit only the genuinely smaller business firms, has now pro- 
gressed to the point where a business as big as Kaiser auto 
cannot get equity capital. RFC believes that it is not striking 
into new frontiers or going beyond the lending mission which 
Congress assigned to that agency. 

Senator Fulbright intends to investigate this loan, through 
his banking RFC subcommittee, promptly after Congress 
returns. 


The Monetary Hearings 


Whether important alterations in the laws for regulating 
the nation’s monetary and credit resources should be put 
forward now or only after a further and prolonged study, is 
one of the big questions now confronting the Monetary Sub- 
committee of the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

This subcommittee, during the latter part of November, 
began to hear a host of Government, banking, business, and 
labor witnesses who discussed a whole range of monetary and 
banking subjects. Its hearings followed publication of the 
subcommittee staff’s report of the answers of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the FDIC, the RFC, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Treasury, among others, to exten- 
sive questionnaires asking opinions on a wide variety of 
subjects. 

In general, the answers were not sensational, and in many 
cases they restated the latest policies of the various agencies. 
The Federal Reserve Board expressed its interest in subject- 
ing state nonmember banks to reserve requirements equal 
to those of member banks, and in getting power to guarantee 
small business loans. 

The FDIC, as expected, avoided a commitment as to what 
change should be made in the rate of assessment for deposit 
insurance, and was not enthusiastic about increasing coverage. 

One difficulty of the Monetary Subcommittee is that, 
under the resolution directing its study, it must report any 
of its recommendations or conclusions at the beginning of 
the year. This is hardly enough time for thorough-going 
study of so vast a field. 

Hence there is a possibility that the subcommittee may 
recommend further study, perhaps through a monetary 
commission. There was little early indication of the drift of 
the subcommittee’s thinking, except a tendency in favor of 
strengthening the Federal Reserve System. 

The subcommittee’s staff leaned toward the idea of fiscal 
means of promoting economic stability. 

These hearings, and what can be surmised of prospects, 
will be discussed more fully in the January issue of BANKING. 


Budget Is a $5-Billion Riddle 

President Truman will have to deal with the greatest 
arithmetical riddle of the postwar era in just about three 
weeks. That riddle is how to solve a gap between Federal 
expenditures and Federal revenues, a gap that is exceeding 
$5-billion. 

As a matter of fact, the first problem before the President 
is whether to attempt seriously to solve the riddle at all, or 
fumble along for a second year of deficits in the hope that 
something will turn up which will make possible a reduction 
in expenditures or a fortuitous rise in revenues. 

Mr. Truman has given a tentative indication that he 
wants to close the gap. He did this following the resignation 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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The high command of the A.B.A. at the final session of the 75th annual convention. Left to right, Vice-president Shelton, retiring President 
Woollen, President Peterson, and Executive Manager Harold Stonier 


The San Francisco Convention 


sociation in San Francisco last month, F. RAYMOND PE- 

TERSON, chairman of the board of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company in Paterson, New Jersey, was elected presi- 
dent (see November BANKING, page 36); JAMES E. SHELTON, 
president of the Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
California, was elected vice-president (see page 43) ; and GLENN 
L. Emmons, president, The First State Bank, Gallup, New 
Mexico, was elected treasurer of the Association. 

Mr. PETERSON moved into the presidency from the vice- 
presidency, succeeding Evans Woollen, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Mr. SHELTON, of course, succeeds MR. PETERSON in the vice- 
presidency, and Mr. Emmons succeeds FRANK P. POWERS, 
president, Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minnesota. 

A biographical sketch giving the milestones in MR. PETER- 
SON’s rise to the presidency appeared in November BANKING. 

At the closing session of the convention, at which Mr. PETER- 
SON was Officially installed, he announced that the Association’s 
Diamond Anniversary Convention to commemorate its 75th 
birthday would be held in New York City on September 24-27, 
1950. 

The invitation to hold the 1950 convention in New York, 
he said, was extended on behalf of the New York Clearing 
House Association by its president, GEORGE WHITNEY, presi- 
dent of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc; and the Clearing House Com- 
mittee, the members of which are: S. SLOAN COLT, president, 
Bankers Trust Company, chairman; J. STEWART BAKER, chair- 
man of the board, Bank of the Manhattan Company; N. Bax- 
TER JACKSON, chairman of the board, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company; Percy J. Essort, president, The Chase National 
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Bank of the City of New York; and JoHN C. TRAPHAGEN, chair- 
man of the board, Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue Bank. 


Treasurer Emmons 


Mr. Emmons is a native of Atmore, Alabama, but has resided 
in New Mexico since he was nine years old. He attended the 
public schools in Albuquerque and the University of New 
Mexico. He left college during his senior year to enter the Army 
in World War I, serving as a lieutenant in the Air Corps. 

During the war, Mr. Emmons’ family moved from Albu- 
querque to California, where he joined them upon his discharge 
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Ten A.B.A. presidents and other convention dignitaries. Left to right, seated, P. D. Houston, Nashville, 1940-41; Frank C. Rathje, Chicago, 

1945-46; C. W. Bailey, Clarksville, 1946-47; Lewis E. Pearson, New York, 1909-10; Francis Marion Law, Houston, 1933-34; Evans 

Woollen, Jr., Indianapolis, 1948-49; standing, W. L. Hemingway, St. Louis, 1942-43; F. Raymond Peterson, Paterson, 1949-50; FRB 

President Allan Sproul, New York; Robert V. Fleming, Washington, 1935-36; Secretary John W. Snyder, Washington; A.B.A. Executive 
Manager Harold Stonier, New York; W. Randolph Burgess, New York, 1944-45 


from the Army, later returning to Gallup as an employee of the 
Gallup State Bank. When the First National Bank of Gallup 
was organized in 1921, he joined it as assistant cashier, becoming 
successively cashier and vice-president. Upon organization of 
The First State Bank in January 1934, Mr. Emmons became 
associated with it, becoming president and chairman of its 
board of directors in 1935. 

He has been active for a number of years in bankers associa- 
tion affairs, having been president of the New Mexico Bankers 
Association and member and chairman of a number of that asso- 
ciation’s various committees. 

In the American Bankers Association, he has been a member 
of the Public Relations Council, the Executive Council, and 
the Administrative Committee. He has also been state vice- 
president for New Mexico and a member of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission. 


‘President Woollen’s Address 


In his address to the convention, retiring PRESIDENT WOooL- 
LEN reviewed the financial stewardship of the banks and the 
self-imposed anti-inflation measures adopted to prevent exces- 
sive inflation. In an examination of the present trends in bank 
lending, he called attention to the fact that since the end of 
1948, bank loans have decreased. 

“Recently, weekly reporting member banks have been re- 
porting business, industrial, and agricultural loans of about 
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$13-billion, a decrease of about $2-billion as compared with a 
year ago,”’ he said. ‘‘This decrease in commercial loans came 
about, not because of any reversal of bank-lending policies, but 
because of decreased consumer demand, lower commodity 
prices, more conservative inventory policies on the part of 
business and industry, a reduction of industrial output this 
year, and the refunding of bank loans into new issues of indus- 
trial securities because of presently favorable conditions in the 
bond market. 

‘“‘All of these factors have combined to reduce both the 
demand for bank credit and the amount of such credit out 
standing. 

“Chartered banking has maintained its credit-granting flex- 
ibility throughout the years since the war. It has done so in 
spite of uncertainties regarding Federal monetary policies and 
many disturbing legislative proposals affecting bank reserves. 
It has maintained its adaptability in spite of the competitive 
lending policies of certain Government credit agencies. It will 
continue to do so regardless of what criticism may be leveled 
at it for the sake of political expediency. Its role in the economy 
is that it can and does meet the changing credit needs of busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture. That is the chief reason for its 
continued existence.” 


General Session Speakers 


Other convention general session speakers included SECRE- 
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Small Business Credit Commission listens to report of Chairman E. D. Reese, standing, left above; Commission Secretary C. A. Gunderson, 
front row, right. J. L. Lafferty and J. B. Mack, Jr., chairman and director, respectively, of Public Relations Council reporting, right 


TARY OF THE TREASURY JOHN W. SNYDER; ROBERT GORDON 
SPROUL, president, University of California, Berkeley; WILLIAM 
C. Foster, acting administrator, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration; and ALLAN SPROUL, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

In his address SECRETARY SNYDER dwelt upon the economic 
development, changes, and adjustments that have been made 
in the American economy within the 75-year life span of the 
American Bankers Association and praised the bankers for the 
vital part they have had in shaping America’s destiny. 

He said that economic conditions and business practices had 
changed so radically during the past 75 years that ‘‘we Ameri- 
cans are apt to think of our progress solely in terms of material 
achievements. Certainly we have every reason to take pride in 
these achievements; for they have brought better living and 
richer opportunities for development to all of our citizens.”’ 
Material things alone do not measure our real progress, the 
Secretary said. 

“It is important to realize that the changes over the years 
in the ethical values which govern our daily actions are equally 
as striking as the spectacular achievements in the material field. 
And it is important to realize, also, that the high standards 
which govern our conduct today have grown out of the experi- 
ence of successive generations of Americans in 
acting together fora common purpose. . . . We 
must continue to add greater strength to the 
moral fabric of our nation. 

“‘Let me illustrate this by the changes which 
have been occurring in our own field — banking 
and finance. In the short span of time since your 
Association was founded, bankers in this coun- 
try have become more than bankers; they have 
learned to disassociate themselves from their 
strictly personal interests and to participate 
more actively in national and international 
affairs. 

“Today bankers and representatives of other 
business groups come to Washington volun- 
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tarily to give the Government the benefit of their best thinking 
on the financial problems which confront the nation. And often, 
the advice given is against their own immediate interests.” 


A.B.A. Commemorative Stamp 


SECRETARY SNYDER stated that he had been authorized by 
the U. S. Post Office Department to announce that the Depart- 
ment will issue a commemorative stamp to mark the 75th anni- 
versary of the Association next year. 

The new stamp will be put on sale on January 3, 1950 at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, the birthplace of the A.B.A. On 
the following day, it will be on sale throughout the country. 


FRB ‘President Sproul Speaks 


In his address dealing with a free gold market, RESERVE 
PRESIDENT SPROUL said that he did not ‘‘ propose to get in the 
cross fire of those who claim that a free gold market would be 
a step toward convertibility, and those who claim that a free 
gold market, without free coinage at a fixed price, would cause 
us to lose whatever modicum of a gold standard we now have 
and lead to monetary chaos.” 

“That is one of those doctrinal arguments in which the sub- 
ject abounds,” he continued. ‘‘I will merely say here that I 
think authorization of a free gold market in this 
country, with no change in the present respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain all forms of money coined or issued by 
the United States at parity with the ‘gold dol- 
lar,’ would probably lead indirectly to convert- 
ibility. The desirability of doing this is another 
matter, which I shall now try to discuss briefly 
and dispassionately. This is a hazardous at- 
tempt because there is no subject in the field of 
money and banking which so arouses the pas- 
sions, and.which so readily defies brief analysis.” 

He said that the principal argument for re- 
storing the circulation of gold coin in this coun- 
try, ‘‘when boiled down and mythology elimi- 
Henry A. Theis 
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At meeting of Executive Committee of National Bank Division, left. Seated, left to right, Conwell Sykes, A. H. Davis, R. G. Smith, Melvin 
Rouff, C. H. Buesching, Fred Heinecke, Secretary Edgar E. Mountjoy, Division President W. W. Campbell, W. B. Gladney; standing, 


C. A. Gunderson, S. A. Phillips, F. R. Peterson, H. E. Cook, and Anderson Borthwick. Speakers dais at State Bank Division meeting, right. 


nated, seems to be distrust of the money managers and of the 
fiscal policies of Government. The impelling desire is for some- 
thing automatic and impersonal which will curb Government 
spending and throw the money managers out of the temple, as 
were the money changers before them. To overcome the in- 
herent weakness of human beings confronted with the necessity 
of making hard decisions, the gold coin standard is offered as 
an impersonal and automatic solution. Through this mechanism, 
the public is to regain control over Government spending and 
bank credit expansion. It is claimed that whenever the public 
sensed dangerous developments, the reaction of many indi- 
viduals would be to demand gold in exchange for their currency 
or their bank deposits. With the monetary reserve being de- 
pleted in this way, the Government would be restrained from 
deficit financing through drawing upon new bank credit; banks 
would become reluctant to expand credit to their customers be- 
cause of the drain on their reserves; and the Federal Reserve 
System would be given a signal to exert a restraining influence 
upon the money supply. In this way, Congress, the Treasury, 
and the Federal Reserve System would be forced by indirection 
to accept policies which they would not otherwise adopt.”’ 

PRESIDENT SPROUL said he ‘‘ thought it reasonable to assume 
that the public in general, and the bankers in particular, clearly 
recognized the special place of the System in our economy. The 
fact that the development of a national monetary and credit 
policy is the responsibility of the Federal Reserve System should 
fix its place beyond question. This is not a function which can 
be split up and passed around. . . . The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is not just one of a number of Federal agencies having to 
do with banking. Its duties and responsibilities are unique; they 
range over the whole of our economy and touch the lives of all 
our people.” 

Mr. SPROUL said he was ‘‘somewhat dismayed by recent re- 
ports that the American Bankers Association seemed to hold a 


Left to right, C. E. Bennett, Secretary M. C. Miller, Division President F. L. King, Maurice C. Sparling, W. L. Hemingway, and E. V. Bell 


different or opposite view. It is reported to have recommended 
to the Congress the maintenance of parity of compensation of 
the three Federal bank supervisory agencies . . . on the theory 
of equal pay for equal work; equal pay for sharing equally heavy 
responsibilities. . . . To represent the Federal Reserve System 
as just another bank supervisory agency in the name of main- 
taining proper checks and balances in Federal bank supervision, 
seems to me to miss, and to misrepresent, the main reason for 
our being.” 

He said that he mentioned this ‘‘small but significant item 
first, because it cuts across the whole concept of the Federal 
Reserve System and, therefore, cuts across the whole range of 
our relationships with you.” 

PRESIDENT SPROUL, after discussing the specific functions of 
the Reserve System, said: 

‘“‘A negative approach has been and will continue to be effec- 
tive in stopping the passage of individual pieces of legislation 
which you happen to dislike, but it won’t check the progress of 
the idea of Government controls and intervention if you have 
little constructive to offer in the face of difficult economic prob- 
lems. Over the years, you will win a lot of battles, but you will 
lose the war. 

‘“T recognize and share your dislike for Government controls 
and your distrust of too much centralized power. But I recog- 
nize, as I think you must, that a certain amount of Government 
intervention is necessary to the preservation of our political and 
economic system. . . . One cornerstone of such a philosophy 
is a competent and adequately powered monetary authority 
which can administer an effective monetary policy. In making 
monetary policy work to the limit of its capacity, we have one 
of the best defenses against control by Government intrusion in 
our personal and private affairs. 

‘“‘That is why I should like to see the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation adopt an affirmative, constructive attitude toward the 


Speakers dais at the Trust Division’s meeting, left, Left to right, Messrs. John W. Remington, R. M. Alton, A. E. Steadman, Division 
President H. M. Bardt, Merle E. Seleeman, Charles E. Orcutt, and William S. Hogan. Savings and Mortgage Division leaders’ meeting, 


right. Left to right, Messrs. Stuart C. Frazier, William W. Slocum, J. R. Dunkerley, George H. Gustafson, Division President William A. 
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Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder, left, receives a warm ovation when introduced to the convention delegates by retiring President 
Evans Woollen, Jr., right foreground. At right, above, Mrs. Evans Woollen, Jr., center foreground, about to christen a cable car commissioned 
by the American Trust Company to welcome the A.B.A. to San Francisco. With Mrs. Woollen in foreground, left to right, William A. Marcus, 


Federal Reserve System. If you don’t like it as it stands, put 
some real time and effort into the study of ways to improve it 
— its personnel, its powers, its organization, its functioning. In 
such an undertaking, you will have the cooperation of all of us 
who are devoting our lives and our energies to what we believe 
to be a worth-while public service.” 


President Woollen’s Response 


In his response to Mr. Sprout’s address, Mr. WOOLLEN 
stated: 

‘‘We have just been privileged to hear an address by one of 
the outstanding men in the world today in the field of central 
banking. He has made a great contribution to our thinking. As 
indicated in his remarks, some of the issues to which he has 
addressed himself are highly controversial. We admire his cour- 
age in speaking his mind. 

“As he has indicated, in recent years we have on occasion 
differed with the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System on some of the legislation which they have proposed. 
We do not like to disagree with the Board, but sometimes we 
are compelled to do so. Perhaps the Board has been inclined on 
occasion to put too much dependence on law and regulation. 
This Association has always emphasized self-discipline and 
education. You know, we Americans sometimes get the im- 
pression that a problem is solved merely by passing a law. It 
might be that we have too many laws and regulations now. 

“We recognize, of course, that the wrong type of credit policy 
practiced by banks generally could be inflationary and bad for 
the country. For that reason we carried on our anti-inflation 
program a year ago. We had great help from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Comptroller’s office, the FDIC, and state 
bank superintendents. We think the program was successful, 
and I believe the Congress of the United States thought so too. 
“Any type of national credit control imposed by Federal law 
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which overrides the prerogatives of state banking systems, we 
think to be dangerous. 

“We will admit that during the 75-year history of the Asso- 
ciation we have made mistakes, and I regret to say we might 
make some more in the future. After all, we are only human. 
All the advice, help, and counsel we can get from the agencies 
of government having to do with banking, both state and na- 
tional, is highly important to the on-going of banking as a serv- 
ice institution in our economy. We welcome such help. 

“May I again say, MR. SPROUL, how highly pleased we are 
to have you here. Your address will be one of the highlights in 
the record of this convention and in the history of the Associa- 
tion.” 


“Divisional Meeting Speakers 


W. W. CAMPBELL, president, National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City, and retiring president of the National 
Bank Division, presided at the Division meeting. Speakers 
were: CHESTER C. Davis, president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, whose topic was ‘‘Banks— and Central Banks’’; 
W. RANDOLPH BurRGEsS, chairman, executive committee, The 
National City Bank of New York, who spoke on ‘Honest 
Money and Human Welfare.” 

FRANK L. KING, president, California Bank, Los Angeles, 
and retiring president, State Bank Division, presided at the 
meeting of this Division. Guest speakers were: MAURICE C. 
SPARLING, Superintendent of Banks, San Francisco, whose 
topic was ‘‘The Dual Banking System and State Rights”; and 
W. L. Hemincway, chairman of the board, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, who spoke on 
“Impressions from a World Tour.” 

H. M. Barpt, vice-president and senior trust officer, Bank 
of America, San Francisco, and retiring president, Trust Divi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


Economic Policy Commission meeting, below left. Chairman W. Randolph Burgess, extreme left, and Secretary William A. Irwin at far end 


of table. Others include Stuart Wilson, R. H. Myers, C. L. Smith, W. H. Miller, and Homer Gebhardt. Committee on State Legislation, 
right. Secretary T. B. Paton and Chairman Hayes Picklesimer, 3rd and 4th from left, perimeter of table. Others, E. M. Brooks, R. G. Cowan, 
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Mr. MACNEILL is a vice-president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Wie (speaking to bankers) is more fundamental than 


money; what more desirable than saving it—not 
through schemes smacking of sharp practice but 
openly, honestly and safely? 

Even when Congress grants a handsome largess in the way 
of estate tax savings, the news of it is slow to spread. People 
in trust business are apt to assume that “‘everyone,”’ by now, 
knows all that is needful about the marital deduction granted 
freely to all willing takers by the Revenue Act of 1948. Then 
unexpectedly the assumption is blasted by a revealing inter- 
view; and necessity for application of the hateful word “edu- 
cation”? appears more urgent than ever because time is rac- 
ing and there are thousands of wills that need rewriting, 
thousands of estates that desperately need replanning. 

Take this simple case for an example: 

A certain bank has in its vault for safekeeping the will of 
one Alfred Adams (name hypothetical and facts but thinly 
disguised) who has not as yet responded to any of the in- 
formative folders the bank has been sending him for the past 
year and a half. The file card reports an estimated estate of 
$350,000; there is a pencilled notation that Mrs. Adams’ 
estate is nominal. The will follows a pattern that had become 
typical before the Revenue Act of 1948 was passed: after 
outright gifts of personal possessions and the home, the 
residue of the estate is set up in a trust for Mrs. Adams’ 
lifetime—her name is Anne. All the income goes to Anne, 
and on her death the principal of the trust is to be dis- 
tributed.in equal shares among the children, save only that 
for any child under 35 the child’s share will be continued in 
trust until age 35 is reached. 


lt Was Good, Prior to 1948 


This was a shrewd and sensible and thoroughly tax-worthy 
plan prior to April 2, 1948. While no savings of estate tax 
were effected as of Adams’ death, the second tax would be 
avoided that would have to be paid on Anne’s death if Anne 
had received her husband’s estate outright and (under the 
old law) had survived his death by at least five years. Reduc- 
ing the foregoing to figures: the tax on Alfred Adams’ death 
would be $73,300 * (these are Federal taxes only) and if the 
remaining $276,700 went outright to Anne, and she died over 
5 years later, leaving the same sum, to the penny, the second 
tax would be over $52,500. It is this tax that Adams’ will 
was designed to save. The theory behind the saving was that 
on Anne’s death nothing happened on which a tax could be 
hung; it was her husband’s will which had directed the dis- 
tribution among the children. 


* For the purposes of this and subsequent calculations we are, for the 
sake of simplicity and convenience, disregarding executor’s commissions 
and other deductible expenses and assuming that such figures as $350,- 
000 and $276,300 (in the case of Anne) represent net taxable estate. 
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Mr. Adams Can Save Estate Taxes 


EARL S. MACNEILL 
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Comes a new concept with the Revenue Act of 1948. 
Alfred Adams can cut his taxable estate in half if he will do 
one simple thing; and he can actually cut his estate’s fax by 
more than half because the estate will drop into lower rate 
brackets. The simple thing he has to do is so to dispose of 
half of his gross estate—adjusted to reflect certain specified 
deductions—that it will be taxable in his wife’s estate when 
she dies. So, in a sense, the tax is partially deferred rather 
than forgiven; but in the deferral there are savings also, for 
the wife’s estate will have its own exemption and lower 
brackets. 

To go back to our figures: 

Alfred Adams’ taxable estate will now be $350,000 divided 
by two, or $175,000. Applying the $60,000 Federal estate tax 
exemption, we compute the tax on $115,000 at $24,400. 
Remember, it was $73,300 on $350,000. So, if Adams will 
revise his will he can save his estate $48,900. Of course Anne 
will eventually have to pay a similar tax, assuming the 
$175,000 from her husband is the exact amount of her tax- 
able estate. But add the two $24,400’s together and we have 
only $48,800—still $24,500 less than $73,300. Besides, even 
if there were no over-all net saving, it would be important 
that Anne have the use of an additional $48,900 as long as 
she lives. 


How Adams Can Now Make It Better 


If Alfred Adams will ask us what he can do, we'll suggest 
that—taking his lawyer into full confidence as to facts and 
objectives—he can do either of the following: 

Give at least one-half of his “adjusted gross” estate to 
Anne outright; or, if he has any misgivings as to her handling 
of investments, he can put at least one-half of his “adjusted 
gross’’ estate in trust for Anne, she to receive the income and 
to have the power of directing how the principal shall be 
disposed of when she dies. 

There are permissible variations, also technical details to 
watch, which the lawyer will tell him about; and of course he 
can let the other half stand as his present will provides, so 
that it will not go to swell the tax on Anne’s estate, as it 
otherwise might under the new law, even if her survival was 
only a matter of split-minutes. 

He may have his reasons for making no change; may fear 
that his wife will not make the kind of provision, with her 
half of his estate, that he would like to have made for his 
children, who may not be hers. But we do want him to know 
that Congress has offered him certain opportunities to make 
worth-while, thoroughly honest and safe savings. 

Why don’t we call on him? There may be a number of good 
reasons. Let’s say that he lives in an outlying community 
and our time is limited. We want his invitation, so we can be 
sure that he is interested. 

Come to think of it, he’s a good friend of Joseph A. Doaks, 
one of our banking officers. Maybe we’ll send both of them a 
copy of this article. 
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man Herbert E. Gaston of the Ex- 

port-Import Bank explained that 
the Point IV guaranty bill now before 
the Congress suffers from a bad case of 
mistaken identity. 

“Tt is not,” said Mr. Gaston, ‘‘as 
it has been widely advertised to be, 
a bill to guarantee foreign private in- 
vestments. It would only permit the 
Export-Import Bank to assure an in- 
vestor in a ‘productive’ investment 
approved by the Bank to convert his 
profits or part of his capital from a for- 
eign currency into dollars, or to give 
him protection against seizure, if that 
should seem a wise thing to do. In other 
words, it doesn’t enter the domain of 
ordinary business enterprise and haz- 
ards at all. It would give a measure of 
protection against risks against which 
the private investor is usually unable to 
protect himself. It is not a new field 
either for the Government or the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which frequently 
obtains, both for itself and for American 
manufacturers whose sales it helps to 
finance, assurances from foreign govern- 
ments of the convertibility of pay- 
ments.” 

Mr. Gaston went on to explain: 


[ an interview with BANKING, Chair- 
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CHARLES FRELPS CUSHING 


Case of Mistaken Identity 


HERBERT BRATTER 


“A point that seems to me to have 
been generally overlooked is the tonic 
effect of foreign investment and Ameri- 
can enterprise abroad on American 
business itself. It is not alone a wide 
market, coupled with the stimulus of a 
broad field of competition and oppor- 
tunity, that has made American meth- 
ods the most productive in the world. 
A lot of weight should, it seems to me, 
be given to the fact that American in- 
dustry has by force of circumstances 
always been on the move. New factories 
in new locations avoid the danger of 
industrial hardening of the arteries that 
may be a part of what is wrong with 
production in parts of the world today. 
New fields of enterprise may be much 
more important to American industry 
and trade than is generally supposed.” 


POINT IV 


President Truman kept the Point IV 
hoop rolling when he touched on the 
subject in his UN cornerstone speech in 
New York. A Washington Post article 
recently traced the effects of industri- 
alization on underdeveloped countries. 
The drain of workers and resources 
from the production of consumers goods 
to that of industrial goods results in in- 


flation. Much of Chile’s inflation stems 
from our own lending; Colombia suf- 
fered seriously from our investment 
program of the 1920s; and in the 1880s 
British investments brought Argentina 
to a state of collapse, the article reports. 


AFTER 1952 


While Paul Hoffman was in Paris 
trying to scare some sense into OEEC, 
the organization which allocates ECA’s 
cash, Sir Sydney Caine, head of the 
British Treasury and minister for finan- 
cial affairs, put the National Foreign 
Trade Council in New York on notice 
that his country hopes for “an increase 
in overseas lending” by the U.S. On 
the same day the press reported a state- 
ment by Senator Elmer Thomas (Dem- 
ocrat, Oklahoma) that the American 
people “are getting tired of aiding 
Europe.” One of several members of 
Congress touring Europe on official 
business, the Senator added sadly: “If 
we could be convinced that we are 
doing good, we could go back and tell 
our people that we must continue” 
Marshall aid. 

Senator Thomas is not the only law- 
maker to voice such opinions this year 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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Dr. Crocker, head of the Department of Speech at Denison 
University, adds another article to his BANKING series on the 
art of public speaking. 


We like nice paper and a neatly tied string around 

our packages. We like our ideas put concisely into 
easily remembered sentences. Through the years public 
speakers have made observations about their art and have 
put these distillations of experience into statements that 
are helpful to the public speaker. Let’s have a look at some 
of these. 

(1) A speech should be like the leaping of a fountain, not the 
pumping of a pump. This means that the speech should 
flow easily from the lips. The speaker should be so filled 
with his subject that it is easy for him to give it out. If the 
speaker has to search around for the ideas and for the words 
to clothe his ideas as he stands before the audience, he will 
lose attention. There is no such thing as an extemporaneous 
thought. The speaker must think out his ideas prior to 
going on the platform. And these thoughts must be well in 
mind so that he can say them when he comes face to face 
with the audience. All the jokes, the witty sayings, the 
organization of the speech must be part of the careful 
preparation. 

The speaker should enjoy the act of speaking. He should 
be enthusiastic about his subject and what he is trying to 
do. If the speaker approaches his task like a man going to 
the gallows, the audience will sense this reluctance. Long 
after the audience forgets the ideas the speaker put across, 
it will remember his overflowing enthusiasm. 

A speaker who hesitates and fumbles between every word 
drives an audience to distraction. Watch the ers, and the 
ahs, and the ohs. 

Get rid of all distracting mannerisms that show pre- 
occupation. Twiddling, playing with the glasses or with a 
paper clip, stroking the chin, buttoning and unbuttoning 
the coat are nuisances. 

Practice the speech so that it is on the tongue. Shakespeare 
said, ‘Speak the speech, I pray you, trippingly on the 
tongue.” 

(2) If anyone is ever foolish enough to ask you to speak, be 
foolish enough to speak. Take every opportunity to speak in 
public. It makes no difference where it is, when it is, or who 
is to be there. The way to learn to speak is to speak. 

Criticize your efforts after each performance. Hold your- 
self at arm’s length and show yourself where you could have 
done better. If you think you lost the audience, analyze the 
causes of your failure. Where were you best? 
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Wi Americans like to have our parcels done up neatly. 


Maxims for Public 


Speakers 


LIONEL CROCKER 


Again may I say that no matter how insignificant the 
speaking assignment seems to be, take it. One assignment 
leads to another. You don’t begin at the top in the art of 
public speaking any more than in any other endeavor. Do 
not turn down any speaking assignment because you think 
you'll be inadequate for the situation. The committee 
would not have asked you if it had not thought you capable. 

(3) Begin low, proceed slow; rise higher, take fire; when 
most impressed, be self-possessed; to spirit wed form, sit down 
in a storm. This saying states the case for self-control before 
an audience. 

When you get up to speak, take it easy. Your nervousness 
will need to be controlled. As you warm into your subject 
you can let yourself go. But always keep yourself under 
control. Don’t throw away your outline. Keep your remarks 
within the pattern you determined. Do not fritter away 
the conclusion. 

(4) Stand up! Speak up! Shut up! 

Most beginning speakers, through nervousness, drape 
themselves on the desk. They stand on one foot. They talk 
to the floor. Keep your head high. Stand tall. 

Use enough force so that the audience knows you mean 
what you say. Put a little more pressure behind your voice 
than you use in ordinary conversation. Make the people in 
back of the hall hear you. Don’t talk to yourself or to your 
hands. Direct your voice to the ears of your audience. 

When you stop, stop all over. Do not drag your speech 
out. Stay within the time limits. The conclusion is an im- 
portant part of the speech. Learn how to use it. Don’t peter 
out. Know what your concluding sentence is. Keep heading 
toward that. When you reach it, stop. Quit before the au- 
dience expects you to. Surprise your listeners. They might 
better be wishing that you would go on than wishing you 
would stop. 

(5) The Three Ins: Interest! Instruct! Inspire! 

Interest. What interests an audience? Try to figure this 
out by asking yourself, “What interests me?” You are 
interested in learning. Something new attracts. You also 
like to hear something about what you already know. Begin 
with what the audience knows and lead it to some other area 
of human interest. Study the radio programs. Study the 
movies. How do they interest? What do these merchants of 
ideas use for interest? 

Instruct. The public speaker is a teacher. He must tell the 
audience something it does not know. He must take an 
angle of the subject with which his hearers are not ac- 
quainted and enlighten them. He must plant an idea into 
their minds that they will not forget, one they will keep 
coming back to in their thinking. The public speaker must 
help the audience solve their problems. The public speaker 
is a diagnostician of other people’s dilemmas. 

Inspire. The speaker must make people glad they are 
alive. No wet blanket ever succeeded as a public speaker. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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This selection of news dealing with 
various aspects of country bank manage- 
ment was compiled by Mary B. LEACH 
of BANKING’S editorial staff. 


44 States Win A.B.A. 
1000-Point Awards 


HE members of 44 state bankers 
‘| associations were honored for 
their service to agriculture at the 
first general session of the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in San Francisco. The A.B.A. 
Agricultural Commission’s 1000-point 
rating award was presented to the heads 
of the 44 state associations by Charles 
T. O’Neill, retiring chairman of the 
Commission and vice-president and 
trust officer of The National Bank and 
Trust Co., Charlottesville, Virginia. 
The other four state associations, ac- 
cording to Mr. O’Neill, are participat- 
ing in the A.B.A.’s agricultural pro- 
gram. 

In presenting the awards, Mr. O’Neill 
particularly cited the Oregon Bankers 
Association for having received the 
1000-point rating for twenty consecu- 
tive years. Oregon, the first state to 
achieve the award 20 times, was pre- 
sented with a special certificate and 
given recognition by Evans Woollen, 
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Jr., president of the A.B.A. Five other 
states — Arkansas, Kentucky, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and New York — were 
also particularly honored for having 
received the award for 10 consecutive 
years. This brings the total number of 
states having received the 10-year 
award to 23. 

In addition to those states which re- 
ceived honor certificates, Mr. O’Neill 
presented awards to Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The 1000-point rating award is pre- 
sented annually to the state bankers 
associations of those states whose banks 
have been of outstanding service to 
agriculture during the year. Points are 
given by the Agricultural Commission 
for such activities as promotion of soil 
conservation and land management; 
encouragement of farmers and ranchers 
to cooperate with the extension services 


BSONWITT 
4.B.A. Agricultural Commission Chairman O'Neill, right, congratulates B. A. McPhillips, chairman, Oregon Bankers Association’s 
agricultural committee, left, on the OBA’s 20-year record in winning the A.B.A.’s 1000-Point Award. OBA President William C. 
Christiensen, center 


News for Country Bankers 


of the state agricultural colleges; spon- 
sorship of 4-H Club, FFA, and other 
farm-youth group activities; and special 
activities such as farm credit schools, 
educational projects, and tours. Points 
are also given for quality of regular 
banking services such as credit for ag- 
ricultural purposes, and for work with 
farmer customers by the state associa- 
tion. Prime importance is placed upon 
the appointment of county key bankers 
to serve the agricultural communities 
of the state, and cooperation with the 
Agricultural Commission in providing 
data for its various studies and sur- 
vays. 

The Oregon Bankers Association was 
the first state association to receive the 
A.B.A.’s 1000-point program award in 
1929 and during the intervening 20 
years the activity of its agricultural 
committee has received its warm sup- 
port. The activities of this group are in- 
numerable. Many of them are reported 
in BANKING from month to month. 

William C. Christensen, president, 
Commercial National Bank, Hillsboro, 
is president of the OBA; B. A. McPhil- 
lips, assistant manager, U. S. National 
Bank of Portland, McMinnville, is 
chairman of the agricultural committee; 
and Elwain H. Greenwood is secretary. 
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A Farm Service Study 


E Profits Most Who Serves Best is 
the title of a new study on the 
operation of a farm service program is- 
sued by the agricultural and farm youth 
activities committee of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association. 

After discussing the merits of a full- 
time field man, the study outlines an 
agricultural program, giving a number 
of farm youth activity suggestions. 


A.B.A.’s 1950 


Agricultural Program 


far first official act of W. W. Camp- 
bell, president of the National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, after 
assuming the chairmanship of the Ag- 
ricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association at the San Fran- 
cisco convention, was to announce the 
Commission’s 1950 program for coun- 
try banks. He urged the 13,000 rural 
community banks to cooperate actively 
in and provide leadership for commu- 
nity programs devoted to the welfare of 
farm youth. 

“The objective of our Agricultural 
Commission is to keep agriculture finan- 
cially sound,” said Mr. Campbell. “This 
means that country banks must have 
an understanding of the agriculture of 
their communities and be alert to their 
responsibility to serve farmers.” 

Mr. Campbell was appointed to the 
Agricultural Commission’s top post 
after serving as a Commission member 
for several years, and as chairman of 
the Committee on Soil Conservation 
for the past three years. He is the im- 
mediate past president of the Associa- 
tion’s National Bank Division. 

The Commission’s program embraces 
these fields of activity: Youth, soil con- 
servation, forestry, farm land prices, 
agricultural lending procedure, outside 
farm programs, GI farm loans, research 
in farm credit, farm credit schools and 
general agricultural schools for bankers, 
and the agricultural outlook. 

A new Committee on Forestry has 
been set up to broaden the service of 
banks in the field of forestry production. 
The functions of the new committee 
will be to: 

(1) Acquaint bankers with forestry 
agencies operating in their states. 

(2) Cooperate with colleges of agri- 
culture and with federal, state, and 
private forestry agencies in making an 
appraisal, by counties, of the production 
of farm woodlots and the economic im- 
portance of this production in a well- 
rounded farm enterprise. 
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$375 in cash prizes 
are awarded at the 
Oregon State Fair 
by the Oregon Bank- 
ers Association to 
the Future Farmers 
of America chap- 
ters with the top 
five farm mechanics 
exhibits. FFA mem- 
bers of competing 
chapters develop 
ideas, acquire ma- 
terials, and build 
articles that are use- 
ful on the farm. 
Newberg Chapter’s 
third-prize winning 
display 


(3) Study integration of bank financ- 
ing with forestry production. 

(4) Study adequate fire control meth- 
ods. 

G. G. Ware, president, First National 
Bank, Leesburg, Florida, who has had 
wide experience in forestry, is chairman 
of the Forestry Committee. 


Rhode Island 4-H 
Leaders Banqueted 


workers give momentum 
to civic and community organiza- 
tions dedicated to building character 
and occupation skill, such as the 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and 
Future Homemakers of America. In 
fact, the very existence of these groups 
depends upon the talents, time, and en- 
ergy cheerfully contributed by these 
adult workers without hope or expecta- 
tion of reward other than the satisfac- 
tion that comes from giving. The 4-H 
Club organization alone has 168,999 
adult local leaders. 

The Industrial Trust Company in 
Providence, Rhode Island, recently 
honored the Rhode Island 4-H Club 
volunteers at a banquet attended by 
160 men and women. Awards were 
made to those who have contributed 


Rhode Island State 4-H Leader Kinney 

presents diamond clover to 20-Year 4-H 

Leader Brackett. Ernest L. Clayton, Indus- 
trial Trust president, at right 


their time and effort over a period of 
years to fostering the work of the 4-H 
in the state. 

Robert G. Cooke, manager of Indus- 
trial’s farm loan Department, sought 
the cooperation of State 4-H Leader 
Lorenzo F. Kinney, who was asked to 
set up plans and choose the awards, and 
was told that Industrial Trust would 
underwrite the expense. This being the 
first recognition of this kind given the 
Rhode Island 4-H workers, considerable 
research had to be done to get the serv- 
ice records of the leaders. 

Mrs. Edgar Brackett of Tiverton was 
presented with a diamond clover for 
her 20 consecutive years of 4-H leader- 
ship. Three leaders received the pearl 
clover for 15 years of service; six the 
gold clover for 10 years; 13 the silver 
clover for more than five years of serv- 
ice; and 37 leadership pins for more 
than three years of 4-H service. 

Anthony Judge, Jr., a member of 
Industrial’s farm loan department, is 
chairman of the State 4-H Club Ad- 
visory Committee and was recently 


‘made an honorary member of the 


Rhode Island All-Stars, one of the 
highest honors of the organization. 


Boston Federal Broadeasts 


HE six- to seven-minute early morn- 

ing broadcasts on the second and 
fourth Thursdays over Stations WBZ 
and WBZA, Boston, sponsored by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, were 
resumed some weeks ago and Federal 
anticipates that they will continue 
through the balance of 1949. 

The programs are built on the guest 
interview type of presentation. The 
MC interviews an authority or two on 
various topics of interest to New Eng- 
land farmers during each broadcast. 
Among the topics covered in recent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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“WE'VE HANDLED $6 MILLION IN 


‘Chicken Paper’ and Have Never Lost a Dime,’ 


Says Mr. Shelby Ford, President of The First 
State Bank, Springdale, Arkansas 


d of 
4-H 
dus- 
ight 
ider 
d to 
and 
the 
bs The Purina Dealer-Banker Team in Springdale (left to right): Dealer Parsons, Banker Ford, Dealer Sharp. 
si Springdale is in the heart ofa northwestern Arkansas to future expansion,” says Banker Ford. “I felt that 
broiler-producing area—a business thathas grown _ loans made to good growers through feed dealers 
— and prospered largely as the result of teamwork who were well equipped to supervise the growers’ 
“e between the growers—the bank—and the local rations f finish would be good 
grower an o operations from start to finish wou e good, 
a Purina Dealer. sound loans for our bank. 
the Pioneer in broiler financing is Mr. Shelby Ford, “Working through Purina Dealers like Bob Sharp 
Iver President of The First State Bank. He estimates that and Shorty Parsons who select their growers care- 
ery- in the last 10 years his bank has handled about six fully and then follow through to see that they stay 
10re million dollars worth of “chicken paper”—has on a sound feeding and management program, I 
financed 12 to 2 million broilers a year. Working __ believe that ‘chicken paper’ is the safest loan paper 
of hand in hand with Banker Ford in developing this a bank can have. We have never lost a dime!” 
Fee pny ge P iat has beea the local This is another example of a Banker-Purina team 
Ad- working together to their mutual benefit and for the 
atly “In the early days of the development of this good of their agricultural community. Why not 
es broiler area I could see that credit was a bottleneck _learn to know your local Purina Dealer better? 
he 
ts OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
‘ There are new opportunities for community building in 
rn your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
and livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
"BZ Purina Dealer soon? 
the If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
rere find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
ail for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 


livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
nue are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
- carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 


lest known trade-mark. 
The | For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
on to Department C. 
ng- : RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
if “4 1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
en 
ES 
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weeks were: Good forest management, 
forest taxation, the Green Pastures pro- 
gram, poultry farming versus dairying 
in New England, the New England 
milk price and production pattern, and 
agricultural legislation. 

Lou A. Zehner, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Federal, through his wide con- 
tacts with country bankers, farmers, 
etc., makes valuable contributions to 
these programs both in setting them up 
and as a frequent guest speaker. 


Farmers’ Credit 
**Check List”’ 


DIRECT mail “check list’ folder en- 
titled Credit Is a Farm Tool of Pro- 
duction is available to country bankers 
through the Advertising Department of 
the American Bankers Association. 
This folder inventories 27 types of 
farm loans and provides space in which 
farmers can estimate their long range 
credit needs. The underlying purpose of 
the folder is to encourage farmers to 
arrange for a line of credit ahead of ac- 
tual need, so that it will be easily ob- 
tainable when the need arises. 


Study on Why Customers 
Use Bank 
Ww™ do new 
your bank? 
The First National Bank of Roches- 
ter Minnesota, was interested in that 
question. So it conducted a survey of 
new customers, diplomatically asking 
what factor influenced them into select- 
ing this bank to handle its financial 
business. A chart was maintained for 
this purpose. 
“A surprisingly 


accounts come to 


large percentage 


named friends, relatives, or the firm for 
which they work as the reason for se- 
lecting our bank,” explains vice-presi- 
dent R. A. Bezoier. ‘When a new doc- 


tor or employee of a Rochester concern 
picks a bank, he usually asks a friend, 
his employer, or a relative for guidance. 
If the person of whom the question was 
asked had satisfactory relations with the 
First National Bank, he recommends 
us. And thus we gain a new customer.” 

That brings up the important matter 
of keeping old customers happy and 
satisfied. 

“We constantly impress upon our 
employees the need of treating our cus- 
tomers with the utmost courtesy and 
respect,” said Mr. Bezoier. “We tell 
them that a good public relations pro- 
gram begins right in the bank, at the 
teller’s window, or, for that matter, at 
a lending official’s desk. We impress 
upon them that we must retain the 
goodwill and friendship of the people 
already doing business with us. If they 
like us, they’ll bring in new customers.” 

Probably a third of the people enter- 
ing the lobby of the First National Bank 
are total strangers to employees and 
officials. That’s due to Rochester’s being 
the home of the world-famed Mayo 
Clinic, attracting patients from all over 
the United States and foreign countries 
as well. Yet, despite the fact that so 
many transients make use of the bank’s 
facilities for cashing checks, they are 
treated with the utmost respect. “‘ When 
we treat a stranger with consideration, 
we may be doing a good job of public 
relations for that person’s home town 
bank,” explains Mr. Bezoier. 


Farm Credit-Bank 
Operation’s School 


ORE than 300 bank executives from 

all sections of New York State 
attended an annual two-day conference 
on Farm Credit and Bank Operations in 
Syracuse last month, sponsored by the 
New York State Bankers Association. 
NYBA President Harry W. Davies, 
who is also president of the Syracuse 


J. Carlisle Rogers, 
Leesburg, chairman 
of the agricultural 
committee of the 
Florida Bankers As- 
sociation, speaking 
to a group of those 
attending the FBA’s 
banker-professional 
agricultural work- 
ers meeting in 
Greenwood 


Carl J. Odegard, vice-president and mana- 
ger, Northwest Security National Bank of 
Huron, South Dakota, was the originator of 
the annual short course at South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, where bankers 
learn about farm operations and management 


Trust Company, said that this year’s 
conference was unique among trade 
association meetings because of the 
“flexible” program it offered. Instead 
of the traditional presentations, dele- 
gates were offered their choice of dis- 
cussion groups in a list of 16. 

Of the 16 subjects, eight were de- 
voted to situations of primary interest 
to banks located in agricultural areas, 
and the remaining eight pertained to 
bank management and operating prob- 
lems. To avoid the risk of conflicts in 
timing, each subject was presented 
twice. 


Civic Groups Use Directors’ 
Room 


a the Freeborn County Na- 
tional Bank occupies a central loca- 
tion in the heart of Albert Lea’s busi- 
ness section, this Minnesota bank has 
capitalized upon its director’s room as 
a frequent meeting place for civic or- 
ganizations. The large room has suffi- 
cient space to seat 18 people around a 
large table on the second floor. 

‘Meetings are often held here during 
banking hours,” explains Cashier G. S. 
Winjum. “We tell our customers that 
if they want to use the director’s room 
for any purpose, they’re welcome to oc- 
cupy it. Of course, we do ask to be 
notified in advance of the meeting to 
prevent conflicts.” 

Another popular room is the cus- 
tomer’s room on the main floor to 
which customers can retire to study 
their statements or transact business in 
private. It is completely enclosed to 
assure complete privacy and this makes 
a hit with many borrowers. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Banks Give Prizes For Soil Conservation 


IPPECANOE County, Indiana, 

(‘banter have discovered from 

actual practice that they are do- 

ing the things they should be doing to 
better their relations with farmers. 

In this northwestern Indiana county, 
the bankers have started a soil conser- 
vation program that is tops. Further- 
more, it has some unusual angles that 
could be profitably adopted by other 
banker groups. 

Tall, energetic Ted P. Axton, treas- 
urer of the Lafayette Savings Bank at 
Lafayette and a leader in shaping plans 
for the program, was the first to tell the 
author about it. Mr. Axton is a trans- 
planted Kentuckian and looks like a 
professional football player. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he played center for the 
Purdue Boilermakers just before the 
outbreak of World War II. 

“Our farmers needed to be educated 
into an appreciation of soil conservation 
measures,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Much of the 
best topsoil in our county had washed 
away. But we realized we had to do 
something more than run newspaper 
advertisements praising soil conserva- 
tion or advising farmers that they ought 
to cooperate with the local soil con- 
servation district. So we consulted with 
the experts and came up with a program 
that promises to arouse plenty of in- 
terest.” 


Oot of a series of conferences with the 
local county agent, 4-H Club leaders, 
vocational agriculture instructors and 
soil conservation service technicians, 
the bankers developed what they call 
the Tippecanoe County Bankers Soil 
Conservation Program for 4-H Club 
Members and Adult Farmers. It was 
sponsored by the seven banks of the 
county: Bank of Dayton, First Mer- 
chants National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Lafayette Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Stockwell State Bank, Lafayette 
National Bank, Lafayette Savings 
Bank, and Purdue State Bank of West 
Lafayette. Cooperating with the banks 
are the Tippecanoe Soil Conservation 
District, U. S. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Tippecanoe County Extension Serv- 
ice, Tippecanoe County Farm Bureau, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and the vocational instructors. 
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HAROLD SEVERSON 


“And don’t get the idea,”’ says G. E. 
DeLong, secretary, Lafayette Loan and 
Trust Company, “that the professional 
agriculture workers did all the work. 
There were three or four bankers pres- 
ent at each meeting. We put a lot of 
thought into this program because we 
want it to appeal to all types of farm- 
ers.” 

The program was submitted to the 
board of supervisors of the local soil 
conservation district, approved without 
major changes, and was put into effect 
this past summer. 

Basically, the adult portion of the 
program is to recognize outstanding 
farmers who excel in a specific phase of 
soil conservation work. Farmers are 
nominated by their neighbors, Soil 
Conservation District supervisors, the 
county agent, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration chairman, or the 
Township Farm Bureau organizations. 
Nominations are submitted to the Soil 
Conservation District supervisors or the 
County Extension Service office. 


Nivery men signed up this year for 
the 12 contests,” said Earl K. Carson, 
cashier, Lafayette National Bank, “and 
we’re expecting an even higher number 
next year. Judging will begin about 
December 15 to discover which farmers 
have high score for pasture improve- 
ment, cover crop planting, crop rota- 
tion, diversion ditch construction, and 
waterway sodding. Top farmer in each 
of the 12 contests will win an award 
valued at $10, such as a good fountain 
pen with his name engraved on it. In 
addition, awards valued at $25 each and 
certificates will be presented to the 
three farmers showing the most progress 
in the completion of their soil conserva- 
tion programs during the course of a 
single year.” 

Furthermore, awards valued at $25 
each and certificates will be presented 
to the three farmers showing the most 
progress over a period of two or more 
years. 

Separate soil conservation contests 
were set up for 4-H Club members. 
These contests stem from the Jndiana 
4-H Club Soil Conservation Project Out- 
line and Record Book. Contestants are 
asked to complete the 10 requirements 


listed in the program for the first year 
and to prepare exhibits. To show the 
difference between a bare field and one 
covered with vegetation, the contest- 
ants are required to collect samples of 
run-off water from each type of field. 
Other requirements include testing of 
soil samples to see if lime is needed to 
make it grow alfalfa, collection of differ- 
ent kinds of soil, mounting 12 or more 
pictures pertaining to soil conservation 
in an album or scrap book. 

Requirements get stiffer for 4-H con- 
testants as they move into the second 
and third year. Some of these include 
construction of a stock water pond, 
planning of a crop rotation for an entire 
farm, laying out and constructing ter- 
races, setting up strip-cropping prac- 
tices, planting windbreaks or shelter- 
belts, and completing a 4-H Club for- 
estry project. 

Five $4 awards are made to the top 
exhibits at the Tippecanoe County 4-H 
Club Fair. The two top winners receive 
$20 trip awards to the International 
Exposition at Chicago. 

Three excellent exhibits were entered 
at the 4-H Club Fair this year. 

To publicize the contest, over 2,500 
folders were sent to every farmer in the 
county calling attention to the program. 
Radio Station BAA at Purdue Uni- 
versity gave a great deal of publicity 
to the event, as did the Tippecanoe 
County edition of the Farm Bureau 
News. Soil conservation service tours 
were conducted during the past summer, 


W: make it a point to introduce 
every banker present at the gather- 
ings,” said Mr. Axton. “We figure this 
convinces them that bankers are genu- 
inely interested in good farming pro- 
grams. I tell our audiences that we want 
more farmers to terrace their hills, to 
plant on the contour, and to adopt good 
corn, grain, and hay rotations. It makes 
a hit with them.” 

“We're going to keep hammering 
away at the need for controlling soil 
erosion until a majority of the farmers 
are utilizing modern conservation meth- 
ods,” says Ted Axton. “It will take 
time, of course, but we’re doing the 
spade work for a program that will 
really benefit everybody.” 
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Measuring the Local Instalment Credit Market a 

or 

TIM J. GALLIVAN unit 
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furn 

The author is vice-president in charge upon the economic philosophy of instal- for anyone interested, how much of the larg 
of Consumer Credit departments of the ment lending to which the lender sub- local automobile instalment credit mar- val 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust scribes. Two main courses may be fol- ket is escaping to foreign agencies and A 
Company, St. Louis, and is widely known lowed, separately or concurrently. The local competitors, if any. What relation stal 
in banking circles as a writer and speaker \ender may appeal directly to the con- does your local trading area population pro’ 
on matters affecting instalment credit. sumer spending unit; and he may also _ bear to the national population figures, con: 
Mr. Gallivan’s article is the introduction elect to acquire instalment receivables upon which the figures quoted above the 
to a series which will touch on many as- as the assignee of time-sales transac- are based? The 
pects of consumer credit, and which will tions between buyer and seller. Along There is every expectation that the not 
be written by experts in the field. the two avenues lies the instalment great automobile finance flood will, like per! 
credit market. “Ole Man River,” keep on rollin’ along. pat 

ODAY’s instalment credit market ‘ ‘ ' A consumer survey by the Federal Re- crec 
presents a paradox. It submits to serve Board in July 1949 showed that gra 
quantitative analysis and measure- Suppose the lender decides to exploit automobiles are still high on the con- plu 
ment in its every phase and aspect, yet the dealer-originated avenue, the “in- sumers’ list of expected purchases. And cre 
it appears seemingly immeasurable in its direct”” way? His most immediate and _ do not forget that survey experience anc 
actual and potential immensity. The greatest potential prospect is the auto- thus far indicates many more consum- tial 
Federal Reserve Board has recently mobile dealer. In 1948, according to ers usually make such purchases during pay 
publicized the fact that outstanding theauthoritative Institute forSocialRe- a year than expect to do so at the be- : 
total consumer credit in the United searchofthe Universityof Michigan,ap- ginning of a year. Ample statistics are ma 
States has reached the all-time high of _ proximately $11,500,000,000 was spent available by. state and by smaller po- (or 
$16,452,000,000 of which $9,613,000,000 for 8,700,000 automobile purchases litical subdivisions on chattel mortgage dot 
is represented by instalment sales credit 3,100,000 new cars and 5,600,000 used. activity with respect to automobile tec 
alone. This is immensity with a capital Purchases were not concentrated inany sales. The Federal Reserve Board and sta 
“T.” There is no doubt that the market particular area but were diffused and in other public and private agencies issue — 
exists. Just where do we look for it and direct relation to population concen- periodic reports on the number of cars far 
how do we go about exploring it? Every- tration across the country. Automobile registered and the ratio financed on ha 
one is interested in knowing how much registration and ownership statistics time. We need look no further than the me 
of this tremendous market is his locally. are available to every local lender automobile market for an overwhelm- an: 
The avenues of approach are well through public and private agencies; ingly large instalment credit market. fro 
charted and the route depends mainly and simple computation will determine Considerably more than half of the in- gu 
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stalment paper originated by automo- 
bile dealers is discounted by them and 
the percentage is increasing constantly, 
creating for you a multi-billion dollar 
annual instalment credit volume. 

The automobile is a particularly at- 
tractive item in the instalment credit 
market because of the singularly pe- 
culiar attitude the average owner holds 
towards his car. He would sacrifice 
much that is near and dear to him in 
order to retain possession of his auto- 
mobile. This attitude confounds all 
concepts of ordinary consumer credit 
but it makes for relatively safe lending. 
For this and other compelling reasons, 
in measuring the local instalment credit 
market, look first to the automobile. 


Durable Goods 


A second considerable source of in- 
stalment credit volume is the dealer in 
what is known as “durable goods.”’ 
This classification includes the major 
domestic appliance dealer, the office 
equipment dealer, the machinery and 
implement merchant and a number of 
similarly engaged vendors who sell 
merchandise of a semi-permanent dur- 
ability and usefulness. In 1948 (again 
quoting the Institute for Social Re- 
search), two in every five consumers, 
or an estimated 20-million spending 
units, bought one or more items such as 
refrigerators, radios, television sets, 
furniture, washing machines and other 
large appliances with an aggregate 
value of approximately $7-billion! 

Another great fountainhead of in- 
stalment credit is the property im- 
provement field, whether within the 
confines of FHA or beyond it. Think of 
the myriad home-owners in America! 
The appellation ‘“home-owner” con- 
notes pride of ownership, substantiality, 
permanency of residence and occu- 
pation, creditworthiness—important 
credit factors in instalment credit 
granting. Dealers in roofing and siding, 
plumbing and heating, bricks and con- 
crete, paint and wallpaper, landscaping 
and shrubbery—all are fruitful poten- 
tial originators of instalment credit 
paper. 

The Federal Housing Act in 1934 
made it possible for the home-owner 
(or long-term lessor) to improve his 
domicile, both in appearance and pro- 
tectively against the elements, on in- 
stalment terms never before obtainable 
—yet despite the billions of dollars so 
far expended in that field, the surface 
has hardly been scratched. The replace- 
ment market in central heating units 
and the changes necessary to convert 
from coal-to-oil-to-gas-consumption 
guarantee a substantial instalment 
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credit market for longer than the fore- 
seeable future. 


Note the Need 


Walk up and down any street in your 
community and note the need of a new 
roof here, a replacement sidewalk there, 
a painting or a tuck-pointing job, a new 
landscaping improvement. Can you 
doubt that the market for property- 
improvement instalment credit is prac- 
tically limitless? Yes, in your com- 
munity. If instalment sales financing 
volume is disappointing in your com- 
munity, what is prohibiting you from 
stimulating the property improvement 
merchant into a little doorbell-ringing 
activity? 

So far, we have considered the instal- 
ment credit picture from the “indirect” 
or dealer angle. Let us examine its possi- 
bilities from the direct-to-the-borrower 
perspective. 

For reasons already given and for 
many others unexpressed here, the au- 
tomobile is prime collateral for an in- 
stalment loan. How to build a portfolio? 
Auto registration lists are available by 
counties and otherwise at a nominal 
per-name cost. Direct mail appeal will 
reach them and sell them on your serv- 
ices if your fervor is convincing. It is 
easy to negotiate a loan on an auto- 
mobile and this convenience leads to an 
immense traffic in secured personal 
loans of this type. 


Loans for Replacements 


Major domestic appliance owners’ 
lists are not so readily available, al- 
though in this advanced age almost any 
electric or gas utility customer utilizes 
some of the important household ap- 
pliances. Public utility users therefore 
became important as prospective instal- 
ment credit customers because they are 
constantly adding to or replacing their 
major appliances with newly acquired 
ones. The market for these domestic 
durable goods is more widely distributed 
among the several income groups than 
is the market for automobiles (because 
of the cost factor) according to our 
previously quoted statistical source. 
Your market is broadest in this category 
and only the borrower’s income and 
credit acceptability limit the possibili- 
ties in it. 

The same is true of almost any other 
durable goods commodity purchased 
and financed on time payments. Specifi- 
cally, the former is a much likelier pros- 
pect today than ever before in our his- 
tory. Farm operators, who before 1941 
bought comparatively few major house- 
hold appliances, in 1948 bought at about 
the same rate as other sections of the 


population. This is due to the rise in 
farm incomes and the extension of rural 
electrification. 

If your lending philosophy excludes 
dealer-originated instalment credit, and 
limits you to a direct relationship with 
your customer, why not start at the 
most fruitful source—your own bank 
customers, and particularly your own 
instalment loan clientele? The instal- 
ment borrower (or buyer) is a “repeat- 
customer” and the largest portion of 
direct loan business originates with 
him. And the number of a bank’s regu- 
lar depositors who borrow on time else- 
where will surprise the average banker 
when he has analyzed the situation. 
Many a savings account customer is a 
potential instalment loan customer— 
and certainly a very desirable one. No 
better or more liquid security exists 
than a pledged savings account. 


Personal Loan Source 


Next to your own individual cus- 
tomers, consider your commercial ac- 
counts, especially those who are large 
employers of labor. By cooperation 
from the personnel or employment man- 
ager of such large firms, a brisk per- 
sonal loan business can be conducted 
with the factory’s personnel office serv- 
ing as an effective branch of your bank. 

If you desire automobile, appliance, 
implement or property improvement 
instalment paper and do not want or do 
not have the dealer clientele to develop 
it for you, the market is s/ill there, 
awaiting your own development by 
direct approach. Your appeal can be 
based on economy, convenience, fair- 
dealing, prestige—a host of advantages. 
The important thing to bear in mind is 
that it can be developed with effort. 

The ordinary means of reaching the 
great direct-lending market are quite 
numerous and too well known for de- 
tailed comment. The familiar media of 
direct mail, classified and display news- 
paper advertising, radio and television 
programming, billboards along streets 
and highways, streetcar and bus cards, 
and your own window and lobby dis- 
plays—all serve to acquaint the public 
with the fact that you are on the credit- 
granting side in the instalment credit 
market; and like the immortal Barkis 
in David Copperfield—you are “ willin’” 
to do business. 

The instalment credit market is truly 
enormous; it exists everywhere, in fa- 
miliar and unexpected places. Portions 
of it still are insufficiently cultivated or 
exploited and remain only for you to 
demonstrate a sufficient interest in the 
possibilities. Taking its measure is 
strictly up to you. 
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From 1889 to 1899 


276 Banks... 


. . . became Central Hanover correspondents 
and are still Central Hanover correspondents. A 
total of 424 banks have maintained a banking 


relationship with Central Hanover for fifty years 


or more. 


A bank is known by the correspondents it keeps. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Consumer Credit News 


New Instalment Law—Equity Plan Grows—Profit Prospects 


his selection of news and opinion was 
compiled by FIscHer of 
BANKING’S editorial staff. 


FOR ALL TO SEE 


n Connecticut, instalment plan pur- 
| chasers of goods priced at $3,000 or 
less are getting a complete break- 
down of all charges in a signed contract 
under the newly amended Retail Instal- 
ment Sales Financing law. Compulsory 
insurance tie-ins are eliminated under 
another law passed earlier in the year. 

Under the new amendment, instal- 
ment purchasers will not find them- 
selves subject to charges which are 
lumped together—or under designations 
the average person might not under- 
stand. 

Protection to purchasers is enforced 
by making it compulsory to furnish to 
each buyer a copy of the instalment 
sales contract completely filled out at 
the time of signing. This contract must 
be in simple, understandable terms as 
specified by the statute. 

The law will be enforced by the Sales 
Finance Division of the State Banking 
Department which sponsored it in an 
effort to end abuses and unscrupulous 
although legal—dealings between retail 
sellers, finance companies, and cus- 
tomers. 

Getting all the information down in 
a signed contract can react only to the 
benefit of the banks. Bank financing is 
always cheaper financing—and getting 
all the various charges right out in the 
open for all to see is a mighty good 
thing so far as the banks are concerned. 


THE EQUITY PLAN 


The Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion’s equity financing plan (BANKING, 
September 1948, August 1949 for both 
pros and cons) has entered a new phase. 
Seven instalment finance representa- 
tives have been added to the staff of 
the company’s retail finance division to 
provide on-the-spot advice and assist- 
ance to banks and dealers in all parts 
of the country. 

One man is assigned to each of seven 
merchandising districts and will be 
responsible for ‘mutually beneficial 
financing relationships between deal- 
ers and banks,”’ according to C. F. Gil- 
bert, manager of the division. 
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“Just one more question—Do you intend to pay us back?” 


From the standpoint of the consumer, 
Mr. Gilbert says, “the plan means 
more equitable financing of appliances, 
radios, and television sets as the result 
of economies made possible through 
local bank handling. It also means less 
red tape in getting his instalment pur- 
chases arranged. By handling such re- 
tail financing through the local banks, 
local men with clear understanding of 
local credit conditions are the ones 
making the decisions.” 

Additions to the staff were prompted 
by the plan’s success in the first year 
of its operation, Mr. Gilbert declared. 
“ Acceptance of the program,” he con- 
tinued, “is shown by the fact that 
almost 900 banking locations in 37 
Eastern states alone are now avail- 
able” to finance Westinghouse dealers 
and their customers. 


PROFIT PROSPECTS 


Of interest to consumer credit bank- 
ers are the findings of analysts at Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., of New York, who re- 
cently evaluated prospects for profits 
in the first half of 1950 for more than 
80 industries, trades, and professions. 


In only nine categories was it found 
that the profit trend is up. [nstalment 
credit is in this list. 

In the 49 classifications where profits 
are expected to remain about the same 
are: banking, radios, television sets. 

In 28 lines where the profit trend is 
expected to be down somewhat are: 
automobiles, small electric appliances, 
furniture, lumber, tires, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines. 


The Business Is There 


There should be plenty of consumer 
credit business for the banks for a long 
time to come. Four factors should in- 
sure that there will be good business— 
and, hence, good consumer credit busi- 
ness. They are: (1) The growing pop- 
ulation through high birth rate and 
low death rate, which means an in- 
creasing number of prospects; (2) things 
wear out; (3) millions of people simply 
do not have the things they need; (4) 
appearance of new products which folks 
are going to want. 

Charles Luckman, president of Lever 
Brothers Company, noted recently sev- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 
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OPERATING COSTS GO DOWN 


Any bank will find this National Central Control and Proof Machine 
invaluable for proving all incoming items and maintaining an even 
flow of work to all departments. 

This machine insures automatic accuracy, for, should the operator err 
in recording an amount, or should a depositor err in adding a deposit 
ticket, the machine automatically locks until the error is corrected. 
With records always in balance, proved control figures for all departments 
are immediately available at all times. 

National provides a complete line of accounting machines to meet 
the needs of every department of every bank. Of the 100 largest banks 
in this country, 94 use Nationals as do thousands of small banks. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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This 64-page, illustrated 
booklet describes the 
National line. Get it FREE 
from your local National 
representative. You'll find it 
most useful and interesting. 
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eral factors which tend to show the 
huge market still unfilled. His interest, 
naturally, is in his company’s products, 
and he sticks fairly close to that inter- 
est. Mr. Luckman’s statistics show 
that: “27-million Americans have no 
kitchen sink; 18-million Americans 
lack washing machines; 25-million 
Americans lack vacuum cleaners; 1-mil- 
lion American families need new homes 
this year; 40-million Americans have 
neither bathtub nor shower.” 

Automobiles and television sets, while 
admittedly taking enormous hunks of 
the consumer credit totals, are, after all, 
just a portion of the market, real or 
potential. 

And millions of people are going to 
want instalment loans—or are going to 
need them. The recent consumer credit 
figures seem to indicate that we still 
have plenty of people whose future 
earning capacity is creditworthy, even 
if they are unable to lay away enough 
cash to make out-and-out purchases. 

A lot of business is going to be done. 
A lot of credit business is going to re- 
sult—and somebody is going to get it. 
Bankers have been doing an increas- 
ingly better job in this field and the 
alert ones will surely find opportunity 
to profit. 


NEW DEFINITION 


The newspapers of the country are 
carrying the Federal Reserve Board’s 
recent announcement that instalment 
sales credit outstanding has reached a 
record $9,613,000,000; and that total 
consumer credit has reached the all- 


time high of $16,452,000, which repre- | 


sents a gain of $265-million during the 
month of August 1949 alone. 

If history, as usual, repeats itself, 
this announcement will probably be fol- 
lowed by predictions of dire effects on 
the economy if this trend continues. 

By accepting these figures blindly, 
people are likely to be misled into mak- 
ing volume comparisons of our present- 


day economy with that of other days, | 
without accounting for today’s greatly | 
expanded economy and without inter- | 


preting today’s figures in the light of 
relative dollar values. 


Many Commercial Loans 
Paid by Instalment 


Much of today’s instalment credit is 
not consumer credit at all. Large num- 
bers of loans formerly classified as com- 
mercial credit are now being made by 
banks under plans calling for periodic 
repayments, As a result, they are now 
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DOUBLE 
TROUBLE SHOOTER 


For a Car That Stalls 


If your car is giv- 

ing you the run- 
around by refusing 
to run when you need it 


most, there are two ways 

to eliminate the trouble. Either 

have your car thoroughly overhauled by an 

expert mechanic, or trade it in on a later, 
more dependable model. 


In either case, the Valley National Bank 
can help you. 


If you choose to have your car repaired, just 


Nationa] Automobile Finance Plan save you 
money right down the line! 


Valley National Bank makes a two-way 
play for automobile loan business 


being classified as instalment credit 
which, in the loose interpretation being 
given it today, is mistakenly included 
in consumer credit totals. 

Banks are daily making loans to busi- 
nessmen which are in every respect 
commercial loans; but which, because 
they are set up and handled on the in- 
stalment repayment basis, are classified 
as instalment loans and lumped as such 
into the bigger category known as “con- 
sumer credit.” By conservative es- 
timate, at least 10 percent of the usual 
bank portfolio of instalment loans 
reported is represented by commercial 
loans of this type. In some portfolios, 


the percentage is considerably higher. 


Single Payment Loans, Too 


For the sake of argument, charge ac- 
counts may be classified principally as 
consumer credit; and generally speak- 
ing, all or mostly all of service credit, 
particularly that of instalment type, 
falls into the consumer classification — 
but it is extremely doubtful if the 
$2,798-million outstanding in single- 
payment loans is of the consumer credit 
variety. 

In the interests of statistical ac- 
curacy, the Federal Reserve Board 
should attempt to segregate out of the 
great family of instalment credit, that 
portion which is correctly attributable 
to commercial enterprise and classify 
consumer credit as that which is utilized 
only by the individual customer. 


LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE 


Twenty seniors, selected carefully, 
at the City College School of Business 
and Civic Administration, New York, 
are now receiving practical work ex- 
perience in credit management through 
the cooperation of New York credit 
executives. 

The students are enrolled in a 
special Cooperative Credit Manage- 
ment Training program. They work 
20 hours a week for a year while at- 
tending regular classes. 


TIME FOR TIME 


The Bank of America is using time 
signals over West Coast radio stations 
to promote the bank’s time-loan serv- 


“What are you crabbing about? You cash checks, don't you?” 
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FPRA 


The Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, at its 1949 convention in 
Chicago elected John N. Garver, vice- 
president and a director of the Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Company 
of Buffalo, as its president for the year 
1949-50. 

Philip K. Barker, vice-president of 
the Granite Trust Company, Quincy, 
Massachusetts, will serve as first vice- 
president, supervising the 1950 con- 
vention and the extension and finance 
committees. 

Hugh J. Bernard, vice-president of 
the Second National Bank, Houston, 
was elected second vice-president. His 
duties include responsibility for the 
work of the Association’s membership 
and visual education committees, as- 
sociation advertising and publicity, and 
the commercial development, savings 
and mortgage, trust development, con- 
sumer credit, and personnel depart- 
mentals. 

S. H. Chelsted, vice-president of the 


Peoples First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, and third vice- 
president of the FPRA, will have 
charge of the activities of the research, 
nominating and resolutions committees. 

Harve H. Page, second vice-president 
of The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, was reelected treasurer for a 
second term. 

Mr. Garver, who was in the first 
class graduated by the FPRA, was 
made an assistant secretary of the 
Manufacturers and Traders in 1926, a 
vice-president in 1933, and a director 
10 years later. He is in charge of the 
business extension and estate planning 
departments. 

BANKING expects to publish an article 
by Mr. Garver in its next issue. 


Lyle Heads NABA 


Edward F. Lyle, comptroller of the 
City National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers at 


FPRA officers, 1. to 
r.: Vice-presi- 
dent C. H. Chelsted; 
Treasurer Harve H. 
Page; President 
John N. Garver; 
Ist Vice-president 
Philip K. Barker; 
2nd_ Vice-president 
Hugh J. Bernard 


Mr. Lyle 


the organization’s 25th anmual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Other new officers are: First vice- 
president, Burton P. Allen, president 
of the First National Bank, Milaca, 
Minnesota, who succeeded Mr. Lyle; 
second vice-president, Clarence H. 
Lichtfeldt, comptroller, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee; secre- 
tary, George Ehrhardt, assistant vice- 
president, Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, New York; treasurer, 
Ira C. Chaney, auditor, Crocker First 
National Bank, San Francisco. 


Association of Bank Women 


Mrs. Bernice D. Parks, assistant 
treasurer, The Provident Institution 
for Savings in the Town of Boston, was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Public works construction is financed by the taxpayer's 
dollar. Construction by contract is the best way to 


assure the taxpayer that his dollar is economically spent. 
Here are the reasons why: 


GUARANTEED COST... . Cost of the project 


is guaranteed before construction starts. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY .. . Quality is 


guaranteed in accordance with plans and specifications. 


COMPLETION ON SCHEDULE... The 


general contractor has the financial incentive to complete 
the project on schedule. 


@ FREE AND OPEN COMPETITION. . . Lowest 
possible cost is secured through free and open com- 
petition between competent general contractors. 


@ PROPER PLANNING. . . The detailed planning 
required by skilled architects and engineers before 


bids can be taken assures a properly planned project. 
THE 
Since its inception 30 years ago, 


ACT- 

ASSOCIATED © CENTRALIZED RESPONSIBILITY. . The 
CA has 

ORS OF AMERI 


contract method centralizes responsibility for 
ction- 

ve the constru 

unceasing effort to gt 


construction in the general contractor for 
blic the most for its construction maximum efficiency. 
buying public 

dollar. 


Method of Construction @ NORMAL BUSINESS CHANNELS... Experi. 
To the Contrac 


members of 

THE D GENERAL industry through its normal channels can fulfill 
TRA genase ICA, performing public needs more economically and more rapidly 
pean on nation’s contract than is possible by any other means. 

e than 80% 
bring Skill, Integrity 
sponsibility—the result of long yet 
experience in their field. 


ence has demonstrated repeatedly that the construction 


In the bands of these contractors the tax- 
n 


AMERICA PROGRESSES THROUGH 
’ turn in 
payer's dollar brings the greatest ré ur CONSTRUCTION— 
construction. 


CONSTRUCT BY CONTRACT 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


More than 100 Chapters and Branches throughout America 
National Headquarters— Munsey Building — Washington 4, D.C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY, RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS, PUBLIC WORKS 
December 1949 
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reelected president of the Association 
of Bank Women at the 1949 convention. 

Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
president, Miss Marion E. Mattson, 
assistant cashier, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis; recording 
secretary, Miss Gertrud M. Sundlie, 
assistant to the manager, National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Elizabeth A. Browne, 
assistant secretary, City Savings Bank, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; treasurer, Miss 
Rebecca Lambert, Auditor, Upper Ave- 
nue National Bank of Chicago. 

Eight regional vice-presidents chosen 
were: Lake Division, Miss Florence V. 
Campbell, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Middle-Atlantic, Miss Sarah T. Arthur, 
Irving Trust Company, New York 
City; Mid-West, Miss Virginia A. 
Rehme, assistant cashier, Southern 
Commercial & Savings Bank, St. Louis. 

New England, Miss Cora I. Blan- 
chard, assistant treasurer, Suffolk Sav- 
ings Bank for Seamen and Others, 
Boston; Northwestern, Miss Helen E. 
Blackney, manager, safe deposit de- 
partment, The National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle; Southern, Mrs. Ruth E. 
Sherrill, assistant manager, Bond De- 
partment, First National Bank of 
Memphis; Southwestern, Mrs. Gladys 
R. Nisbett, vice-president, First State 
Bank, Dumas, Texas; Western, Mrs. 
Edith H. Schaaf, assistant cashier, 
Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust 
Company, Beverly Hills, California. 

Mrs. Claire Giannini Hoffman, the 
only woman director of the Bank of 
America, was guest of honor at a party 


State bank supervisors’ officers, left to right: Second Vice-president M. R. Morgan; 
First Vice-president M. C. Sparling; President E. V. Bell; Secretary W. A. Lyon; 
Treasurer N. P. Black 


given by the association during the 
convention. She is a daughter of the 
late A. P. Giannini, founder-chairman 
of the bank. 


State Supervisors Elect Bell 


Elliott V. Bell, Superintendent of 
Banks of New York State, was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks at the 
48th annual convention in Reno, Ne- 
vada. 

Maurice C. Sparling, Superintendent 
of Banks for California, is the new first 
vice-president. Other officers are: 

Second vice-president, Milton R. 
Morgan, Commissioner of Banks for 


Standing, Mrs. 
Georgia N. Clark, 
Treasurer of the 
United States, who 
was a guest at the 
ABW’s San Fran- 
cisco convention. 
Seated, the associa- 
tion’s president, 
Mrs. B. D. Parks 


Virginia; third vice-president, D. Em- 
mert Brumbaugh, Secretary of Banking 
for Pennsylvania; treasurer, Newton 
P. Black, Superintendent of Banks for 
Iowa (reelected); secretary, William A. 
Lyon, First Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks in New York State. 


On the Way Up 


The Wisconsin Bankers Association 
held its third annual conference for 
junior bankers on November 11. 

Banks are asked to send to this meet- 
ing members of their staffs who are 
“on the way up”—oflicers and depart- 
ment heads who have not had an op- 
portunity to attend conferences where 
they can meet others from all sections 
of the state. 

Topics discussed included the re- 
sponsibility of the junior executive in 
instalment lending, mechanization in 
banking, and the interdependence of 
the banker and his community. The 
film, “Pay to the Order Of,” produced 
by the Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
shown. 


Banking Studies in Missouri 


The Missouri Bankers Association is 
cooperating with the University of 
Missouri in setting up a special cur- 
riculum, to be offered next fall, for 
students who seek careers in banking. 

Through its member banks the asso- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors Statement of Condition November 1, 1949 


Edward E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks §$ 495,236,711.79 
Leopold E. Block United States Obligations—Direct and fully emimane 
Unpledged . ‘ ‘ $ 751,602,717.08 
Pledged—To Secure Public and 
Augustus A. Carpenter Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 186,938,491.07 
Director, Hills-McCanna To Secure Trust Deposits. 51,133,491.94 
Under Trust Act of Illinois. 527,600.00 990,202.300.09 
J. D. Farrington Other Bonds and Securities ‘ 96,280,342.73 


President, Chicago, Loans and Discounts ‘ 735,291,663.66 
Rock Island and Pacific 


Railroad Company Real Estate (Bank Building) . ‘ ‘ 2,629,123.33 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ar 4 4,275,000.00 
James B. Forgan 


Customers’ Liability Account id Acceptances . 3.867,721.61 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Interest Earned, not Collected . 7,612.205.24 


Walter M. Heymann Other Assets, 651,945.13 

Vice-President $2,336,047,013.58 
LIABILITIES 

Henry P. Isham Capital Stock . $ 75,000,000.00 


President, Clearing Industrial 


District, Inc. Surplus. 67.500,000.00 
Other Undivided Profits 10,189,487.52 


James S. Knowlson Discount Collected, but not Earned . ‘ 1,073,367.70 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid. 1,500,000.00 


Stewart-Warner Corp. Reserve for Taxes,etc. . ‘ é ‘ 22.835.727.73 


Homer J. Livingston 
Vice-President Liability Account of Acceptances. 4,416,568.36 
Time Deposits . ‘ $ 439,697,930.66 
Marshall Field & Company Deposits of Public Funds. 194,269.878.80  2,150,331,721.98 
Liabilities other than those above stated . ‘ , ‘ 140.29 


Bentley G. McCloud $2,336,047.013.58 


President 


James Norris 


President, Norris Grain Co. R. Douglas Stuart Albert H. Wetten John P. Wilson 


Vice-Chairman, President, A. H. Wetten & Co, Wilson & Melivaine 
John P. Oleson Quaker Oats Company 


Banker Robert E. Wilson 


George G. Thorp Harry A. W heeler Chairman of the Board, 
Irvin L. Porter Medison, Wis. Banker Standard Oil Company 


Vice-President (Indiana) 


; Louis Ware C. J. Whipple Robert E. Wood 
Edward G. Seubert President, International Chairman of the Board, Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Ill. Minerals & Chemical Corp. Hibbard. Spencer, Bartlett &Co. Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


December 1949 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


ciation will counsel prospective stu- 
dents in their communities and to 
suggest the courses. 

The university will combine an 
agricultural and banking curriculum 
for students interested in banking in 
agricultural sections. It will also de- 
velop a business administration and 
banking course for those who want to 
become bankers in the larger cities. 

Leslie K. Curry, president of the 
association, and vice-president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, has conferred with 


New officers, Savings 
Banks’ Association of 
Connecticut: L. to r., 
Executive Secretary 
H. W. Roberts; presi- 
dent, H. S. Boyd, 
treasurer, Woodbury 
Savings Bank; vice- 
president, C. J. Lyon, 
president, Society for 
Savings, Hartford; 
treasurer, J. B. Stin- 
son, first vice-presi- 
dent, Groton Savings 
Bank, Mystic 


university officials in developing plans 
for the program. 


New Hampshire 


Dovet, on the fall line of the Cocheco 


River, is the oldest settlement in New Hampshire. 


Although David Thompson established a salmon fishery 


in 1622 at Thompson’s Point, permanent colonization 


began a year later. Industrial Dover 


began with Richard Waldron’s use of 


the excellent available water power 


for saw and grist mills; on the site of 


one of his ventures stands the Cocheco 


Manufacturing Company, famous for 


its cotton goods. Indian raids began 


to harass the settlers in 1675 and 


reached their culmination on June 
28, 1689 when Richard Waldron 
was betrayed and murdered by Chief 
Wahowah of the Cocheco Indians. 


Today the thriving industrial center is 


known for its cotton sheeting, woolens, 


leather belting, machinery and shoes. 


Convention Afloat 


The Savings Banks Association of 


| the State of New York held its 56th 


annual convention during a cruise to 
Nassau. Speakers included Maple T, 
Harl, chairman of the FDIC; Elliott 


| V. Bell, New York superintendent of 


banks; Eugene R. Black, president of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development; and William 
K. Divers, chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Perrin L. Babcock, president of the 
Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syra- 
cuse, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding John Adikes, presi- 
dent of the Jamaica Savings Bank. J. 
Wilbur Lewis, president of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York City, 
is the new vice-president. 

Recommendations for broadening in- 
vestment outlets for the savings banks 
system and a presentation of case his- 
tories of what savings banks can do for 
the betterment of their communities 
were among the subjects discussed. 

P. Bocir 


Perrin L. Babcock 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1869 
GRANITE STATE 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1885 


PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Maxims for Public 


Speakers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


All doubts, fears, hesitancies should be 
kept off the rostrum. Encouragement, 
hope, inspiration will help the audience 
like you as a speaker. Lift the audience. 

(6) ‘First, I tells them what I am 
going to tell them; then I tells them; then 
I tells them what I told them.” 

This is a tried and true formula for 
the public speaker. It is based on practi- 
cal psychology. Remember, the speaker 
is dealing with words in time and not 
words in space. He is dealing with the 
eye and the ear. He must remember 
that many other stimuli are fighting for 
the listener’s attention. This formula is 
based on the necessity of skillful repeti- 
tion. 

First, I tells them what I am going to 
tell them. Outline your argument for the 
audience. This means, of course, that 
you must have thought through your 
materials. Enumerate your points. If 
there are three phases of your subject, 
number these phases. Put them in their 
proper climactic order. Give these to 
the audience. You thus put the minds 
of your audience in the direction you 
are going. This is the introduction. 

Then, I tells them. This is the body of 
the speech. This is where the speaker 
fills out his outline. He clothes the 
skeleton. Here is where the illustrations, 
the facts, the opinions and the reasons 
are given to the audience. This is the 
discussion part of the speech. 

Then, I tells them what I told them. 
Remember, the audience does not listen 
to every word, unless you are quite un- 
usual. Distraction gets in its dreadful 
task. Your job is to sink into the con- 
sciousness of your audience your main 
idea with its subpoints. This should be 
done with as much dispatch as possible. 
Don’t linger to say another good night. 


She was the kind of woman who not 
only knew the gossip about her neighbors, 
but started it. 


Every triangle is a wreck tangle. 


A beauty specialist advises how to do 
away with long faces. We suggest a reduc- 
tion in income tax. 


A lot of persons would like to move 
from a five-day week to a five-day 
week-end. 


Life is like a one way street. You don’t 
go back over it. 


December 1949 


L i having a | foreign department 


IN YOUR OWN BANK 


OUR correspondent account with either of Bank 
be America’s main offices—in San Francisco or 
Los Angeles—not only affords you the services of the 
Bank’s many California branches, but also of the world- 
wide facilities of its International Banking Department. 

Letters of credit, acceptances, remittances, travelers 
cheques — every service related to foreign commerce, 
industry and travel is yours to command. 

The International Banking Department of Bank of 
America operates directly for you, preserving your 
relationship with your customer. For complete details, 
write Bank of America, International Banking Depart- 


ment, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20. 


= Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Si) Branches throughout California and in London, 
Manila, Tokyo, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama 
Representatives: New York, Paris, Milan, Zurich 
Correspondents throughout the world 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION « MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Sell Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques to your customers 
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Dual-posting 
to statement 
and ledger 


There’s only one record to post! 


Your bookkeepers post only to a statement . . . which is 
microfilmed at the end of the month and forwarded to 
the depositor along with his cancelled checks. The film 
record then serves as the bank’s ledger. 


There’s only one posting a day! 


Your bookkeepers post all items in a single run . . . are 
spared the time-consuming detail of handling the same 
statements several times a day . . . as is often the case 
in dual-posting methods. 


28° oor \ 109 00" 62" a6- 
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The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer . . . one of the 
models available for bookkeeping operations 


Save timé 


Since there’s only one record to post... 

SF and only one posting a day . . . your bookkeepers 
can handle many more accounts than is possible in a 
dual-posting operation. In addition, they can do the 
job with less fatigue . . . with greater accuracy. 


Save uipment 


With postings cut to the minimum, you 

can reduce your bookkeeping machine require- 
ments substantially. And you'll find, too, that there’s 
less wear and tear on the equipment you use . . . less 
maintenance expense. Furthermore, you're in a posi- 
tion to handle expanding account activity without 
investing in additional equipment. 


Save station 


With Recordak Single Posting you elimi- 
vie the need for ledger sheets—realize still 


another saving—much lower stationery costs. 


Save tiling 
You can file your microfilm records in 


FO just 1% of the space required for bulky paper 
ledgers . . . keep them at your finger tips—ready for 
immediate reference in the Recordak Film Reader, 
which enlarges every detail sharp and clear. 


Savings all along the line 


——as you can see—when you adopt 

Recordak Single Posting. And there’s greater 

protection, too! You have a photographically accurate 

and complete record of all items handled by your bank 

- on compact rolls of microfilm which can’t be 
tampered with or altered without detection. 


Learn about Recordak Single Posting 
—the standard bookkeeping system in 
thousands of banks of every size. 
Write for a free copy of “In bank 
after bank after bank.” Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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26 G.5.B. °49 Theses 
Added to the A.B.A.’s 
Circulating Library 


445 Graduate School 
Theses in Circulation 


Twenty-six theses prepared 
by members of The Graduate 
School of Banking’s Class of 
1949 have been approved for 
circulation by the Library of 


the American Bankers Associa- | 


tion, according to William A. 


Irwin, associate director of the | 


Graduate School and A.B.A. 
economist. 
To be eligible for graduation, 


each G.S.B. student must pre- | 
pare a thesis based upon re- | 


search in his major course of 
study. His thesis is read by 
two members of a group of 
three panel examiners in ad- 


vance of his appearance before | 


them for an oral examination 


on his thesis. This examination | 
is given at Rutgers University | 
in New Brunswick, New Jer- | 
Graduate | 


where the 
School resident sessions are 
held, immediately preceding 
the student’s attendance at his 
third and final resident session 
of the school. 

The procedure followed in 
making theses selections is: 
The examining panels forward 
theses to the Library Thesis 
Committee for consideration 


sey, 


as Library material. The com- | 


mittee, in turn, sends the 
theses out to be read critically 
by experts in the fields in 
which the theses are written. 
With the reports of the exam- 


ining panels and of the experts | 


before them, the Library The- 
sis Committee makes the final 
selections. 


The addition of these 26 | 


theses to those previously ap- 
proved for circulation by the 
Library, brings the total G.S.B. 


theses available to Library | 


borrowers to 445. 


and Real Estate Financing 
majors; 35 were Trust majors; 
and 25 were Investments ma- 
jors. 
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Speakers at A.B.A.’s National Credit Conference in Chicago 


Secretary Charles Sawyer 


Wilbert Ward 


Joseph A. Erickson 


Chester A. Rude 


George S. Eccles 


E. C. Sammons 


U. S. Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer is among the national leaders who will speak at the 
Second Annual Credit Conference of the American Bankers Association at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago on January 23-25, 1950, according to Kenton R. Cravens, chairman of the A.B.A.’s Credit 
Policy Commission, which is handling conference arrangements. 

Topics to be discussed by Secretary Sawyer were unavailable at press time. 

Other speakers not hitherto announced (see November BANKING, p. 78) include the following: 
Joseph A. Erickson, president, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, who will speak on ‘‘The Textile 
Industry in 1950’; Milton Drake, vice-president, The Detroit Bank and president, Robert Morris 
Associates (subject to be announced); George S. Eccles, president, First Security Bank of Utah 
N. A., Ogden, who will speak from first-hand experience on ‘‘The Marshall Plan’; Wilbert Ward, 


| vice-president, National City Bank of New York, who will talk on “Foreign Credits’’; Chester A. 


Rude, vice-president, Security First National Bank, Los Angeles (subject to be announced); 
and E. C. Sammons, president, United States National Bank, Portland, Ore. (subject to be 


announced). 


Leading industrialists who will speak at the conference will be announced in the next issue of 


BANKING. 


The authors of the theses, | 


their G.S.B. majors, and the 
titles of their manuscripts, are 


| given below: 

The Graduate School’s Class | 
of 1949 was composed of 342 | 
students, 233 of whom were | 
Commercial Banking majors; | 
49 were Savings Management | 


William J. Anderson, Em- 
pire Trust Company, 
York, (CB), 
Loans on Underground Oil; Jo- 
seph F. Birmingham, The 
First National Bank, Boston, 
Corporate Trust and 
Agency Department Operations; 


| Wilbur T. Blair, Federal Re- 


New | 
The Safety of | 


serve Bank, Cleveland, (I), 
Appraising Boards of Directors 
in Security Analysis; Charles 
F. Bound, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, (CB), 
The Book Publishing Industry; 
H. Prentice Browning, Worces- 
ter County Trust Company, 
Worcester, Mass., (CB), Ex- 


| panded Banking Facilities for 


Insurance Companies; Robert 
E. Bushnell, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank, (SM), The Es- 


tablishment and Operation of 
| Another Real Estate Depart- 
| ment in a Medium Sized Sav- 
| ings Bank. 

Also, Patrick N. Calhoun, 
| Jr., Bank of Manhattan Com- 
| pany, New York, (CB), /1- 
nancing the Production of Raw 
Sugar in Cuba; Alan T. Chris- 
tie, The Bank of New York 
and Fifth Avenue Bank, New 
| York, (CB), United States Dol- 
| lar Control in Canada; John J. 


| 
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De Villars, The National Chau- 
tauqua County Bank, James- 
town, New York, (CB), The 
Wood Furniture Manufacturing 
Industry; James H. Dion, 
Union Bank and Trust Co., 
Helena, Mont., (T), Montana 
as a Trust Field; Henry G. 
Ficken, Jamaica (N. Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank, (SM), JBM Mort- 
gage Accounting in Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks; Michael A. Gi- 
ronta, East New York Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, (SM), The 
Certification Requirement for 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Personnel in New York (A 
Siudy of Life Insurance Facts). 
Also, William A. F. Hamil- 
ton, Rochester (N. Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank, (SM), The Promo- 
tion of a Savings Bank Life In- 
surance Department; M. Mon- 
roe Kimbrel, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Thomson, Ga., 
(CB), Financing the Dairy 
Industry in Georgia; Robert 
L. Knight, Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company, Toledo, (SM), The 
Relationships of Community 
Chests and Community Trusts 
in Community Planning for So- 
cial Welfare; Edward J. Kolar, 
United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore., (CB), Financ- 
ing Commercial Trucks and 
Trailers; Stanhope A. Ligon, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Char- 
lotte, N. C., (CB), The Use of a 
Small Number of Factors in 
Analyzing Bank Jobs by the 
Factor Comparison Method of 
Job Evaluation; Goodrich 
Lowry, Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, (CB), 
Flour Milling from the View- 
point of the Commercial Bank; 
Earl L. McCarroll, Union 
Planters National Bank and 
Trust Co., Memphis, (CB), 
The Cottonseed Crushing Indus- 
try and Related Financing. 
Theron L. Marsh, National 
Newark & Essex Banking 


Savings and Mortgage 
Conference to Be Held 
in New York in March 


Mortgages-Investments 
on Agenda of Meeting 


Several aspects of savings 
banking, including mortgage 
lending and investments, will 
be reviewed by leading savings 
and mortgage authorities at 
the annual Savings and Mort- 
gage Conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association to be 
held at the Hotel Statler in 
New York on March 13 and 
14, says an announcement by 
Rowland R. McElvare, presi- 
dent of the Association’s Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division. 

One full day of the confer- 
ence will be devoted to mort- 
gage lending and the second 
day to other phases of savings 
banking. National authorities 
in various departments of sav- 
ings banking will appear on the 
program either as speakers or 
as participants in clinical dis- 
cussions. 

About 850 savings bankers, 
largely from the eastern states, 
attended the Savings and 
Mortgage Division’s annual 
conference in New York last 
March and took an active part 
in the conference discussions. 

Mr. McElvare is senior ex- 
ecutive vice-president of The 
Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York. 


Company, Newark, N. J., 
(CB), Public Relations and a 
Program of Emphasis for Com- 
mercial Banks; John A. Moore- 
head, Northwestern National 


| Bank, Minneapolis, (CB), Fur 


Financing; Edward F. Reiter, 
Jr., Commercial National 


John De Jong 


John De Jong, for the past 
five years assistant director 
of the News Bureau of the 
A.B.A., was advanced to as- 
sociate director of the Bureau 
by the Executive Council at 
its meeting in San Francisco. 

Mr. De Jong was associated 
with country and city news- 
papers and later with the As- 
sociated Press before joining 
the A.B.A. 

Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the staff for the past 
eight years, was advanced from 
assistant secretary to secretary 
of the Commerce and Marine 
Commission. 


Bank, Peoria, Ill., (CB), Capi- 


tal Loans to Small Business; 
William D. Roberts, State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, (CB), Study 
of the Five-Day Week Move- 
ment in Banking; William E. 
Terry, The First National 
Bank, Jackson, Tenn., (CB), 
The Farmer’s Banker; Daniel 
S. Wentworth, Chicago (IIl.) 
Title and Trust Company, 
(T), Deviation from the Terms 
of the Trust; and W. Sidney 
West, FDIC, Nashville, Tenn., 
(T), The FDIC and Trust Busi- 


Eugene C. Zorn, Jr. 


VA Has Revisions to 
Lenders’ Handbook 


The Veterans Administra- 
tion has reported to the Com- 
mittee on Service for War Vet- 
erans of the American Bankers 
Association that many banks 
have not forwarded to the local 
Veterans Administration re- 
gional offices the postal card 
enclosed with Part I of the 
VA’s revised Lenders’ Hand- 
book, which was distributed by 
the Committee on July 15, 
1949. 

Banks that may have mis- 
laid the postal card are urged 
by Committee Chairman Rob- 
ert C. Downie to notify the 
Veterans Administration re- 
gional office that they would 
like to be placed on its mailing 
list to receive revisions in the 
Handbook resulting from 
changes in the law and regula- 
tions. 

Part I provides banks with 
an up-to-date reference book 
on the law, regulations, and 
general administrative proce- 
dures and policies that affect 
the guaranty or insurance of 
loans to veterans of World War 
II under Title III of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended. Parts I, 
II, and III of the Lenders’ 
Handbook were sent to the 
banks by the Committee. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chi- 


cago, Ill 


1950 


Second National Credit Conference, Sherman Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference, Statler 


Hotel, New York. 


Executive Council, French Lick Springs Hotel, 


French Lick, Ind. 


50th Anniversary Convention, A.I.B., Nicollet Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Diamond Anniversary Convention, New York, N. Y. 


December 1949 


State Associations 


Michigan Bank Study Conference, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Southern States Secretaries Conference, Brown Ho- 


tel, Louisville 


1950 


Eastern States Secretaries Conference, Commodore 


Hotel, New York 


Florida, Belleview Biltmore Hotel, Belleair 


Other Organizations 


Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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rincipal 


Conn. SAVINGS 
1946 


ILLINOIS 
1938 


KENTUCKY 
1948 


Mass. SAVINGS 
1944 


MINNESOTA 


1938 


Missouri 
1949 


Type of Plan 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


Individual contracts. 
Insured. Trustee. Aux- 
iliary investment ac- 
count. 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


Pension trust. 


Pension trust. 


Pension trust. Annui- 
ties purchased at re- 
tirement. Past service 
benefits insured. 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


Individual contracts. 
Insured. 


of Retirement Pension}p! 


Prepared by Epc¢ar E. Mounrtioy, in charge of Pension 


Eligibility Requirements 


3 yrs. service, age 25. 
Maximum, 60 yrs. fe- 
males, 65 males. 


Not reported. 


Optional with bank. 
From 1-5 yrs. service 
and any chosen age un- 
der 65. 


2 yrs. service, age 25- 
64. Variation allowable 
by Pension Committee. 


Age 25 for females. Any 
age for males. Compul- 
sory for new employees 
after age 30 and 6 mos. 
service. 


Females, under 60 yrs. 
of age. 

Males, under 65. 1 year 
of service. 


2 yrs. service, age 25- 
64. (May be varied by 
individual banks.) 


Normal Retirement Age 


65 yrs. Retirement per- 
missible at age 60 after 
10 yrs. service; or age 
55 after 10 yrs. service, 
if disabled. 


Females; 60 yrs., or 10 
yrs. from entry if en- 
tered after 5014 yrs. 
Males, 5 yrs. later. 


Not reported. 


65 yrs., or 5 yrs. after 
entry if entry is after 
age 61. 


65 yrs., or 5 yrs. after 
bank joins plan. Males 
over 50 when bank 
joins, may retire at 70. 


Females, 60 yrs. 
Males, 65 yrs. 


65 yrs., or 10 yrs. after 
entry if entry is after 
age 56. 


Employee Contributions 


Individual’s option. 2%, 
3% or 4% of salary up 
to $3,000. 5% of excess 
is compulsory. 


Based on age at entry; 
34 and under—3%; 35- 
44—4%; 45 or over— 
5% of salary. 


Optional with each bank 
whether or not em- 
ployees contribute. 


3% of salary up to 
$3,000, 4% of excess. 


From 1% to 5% of sal- 
ary at option of em- 
ployee. 


Based on age at en- 
try; 2% to 3% of first 
$3,000, and 5% to 6% 
of excess salary. 


3% of first $3,000, plus 
416% of excess salary. 
(May be varied some- 
what by each bank.) 
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Bank Contributions 


Entire past service cost, 
plus 114 times employee’s 
contributions for future 
service. 


Entire cost of past and 
future benefits. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus same amount as 
employees contribute for 
future service. 


Optional with each bank 
whether it contributes 
all or part of cost. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus balance neces- 
sary to provide future 
service benefits. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus from 1% to 5% 
of salary to match em- 
ployee’s contribution for 
future service. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus same amount as 
employees contribute for 
future service. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus balance neces- 
sary to purchase stipu- 
lated future service ben- 
efits. 


Past Service Benefits 


Optional with each 
bank. of salary 
times yrs. past service 
after 1 yr. and age 35. 


Optional with each 
bank. 4% of current 
salary times yrs. past 
service after first 3 and 
age 25. 


Optional with each 
bank. 1% of current 
salary for all years past 
service, or after age 35 
or 40. 


Optional. 34% or 1% 
of current salary times 
years past service. 


Optional with each 
bank. 4% of current 
salary times yrs. of 
service after age 25. 


Optional with each 
bank. 144% average 
last 5 yrs. salary times 
yrs. of service after age 
30. Maximum 25 yrs. 
past service and $3,500 
benefit. 


Optional. 1% current 
salary times all yrs. 
past service, or after 
age 35 or 40. 


Optional with each 
bank. 144% current sal- 
ary times yrs. past serv- 
ice minus 2 yrs., after 
age 25. (Variations al- 
lowed.) 


#Retirement Plans, American Bankers Association 


Future Service Benefits 


Whatever fund will pur- 
chase. Maximum past 
and future service bene- 
fit, $5,000. 


1% of each yr. salary. 
Maximum past and fu- 
ture benefit greater of 
40% of salary or $3,000. 
Payable for 10 yrs. cer- 
tain and for life. 


Whatever fund will pur- 
chase. 


Optional. For example, 
1-114% for each yr. fu- 
ture service, or 1% to 
age 45 and 2% after. 


1% each yr. salary. 
Maximum monthly 
total benefit, $500. 
Minimum 30% aver- 
age salary. Some varia- 
tion allowed. 


Whatever fund will pro- 
vide. Trustees adminis- 
ter or purchase annuity 
at retirement. Disabil- 
ity benefit also. 


Whatever fund will pur- 
chase. 


1% of first $3,000 sal- 
ary plus 114% of excess 
for each year. Payable 
for 10 yrs. certain and 
life. 


Vesting of Employees’ 
Rights in Employers’ 
Contributions * 


After 5 yrs. participa- 
tion and age 45, a de- 
ferred pension may be 
purchased by employee 
and employer contribu- 
tions. 


Reduced pension upon 
resignations within 5 
yrs. of retirement. Oth- 
erwise, after 5 yrs., 20% 
of value of policy; up to 
100G after 9 yrs. par- 
ticipation. 


Not reported. 


Optional with each 
bank. For example, 
20% after 5 years serv- 
ice, with 20% for each 
additional 5 yrs. 


Reduced pension pur- 
chasable upon resigna- 
tions after 10 yrs., in- 
cludes 20% of bank’s 
contributions; 75% 
after 25 yrs. 


After 10 yrs. participa- 
tion. 


Age 40 and 10 yrs. serv- 
ice, 20%; plus 20% for 
each additional year, if 
fund left to retirement. 


10 yrs. in plan, before 
age 55, full value of 
contract for future 
service. After 25 yrs., 
or after age 55, full 
value past and future 
service contracts. 


oniPlans Sponsored by State Bankers Associations 


Life Insurance as 
Part of Plan 


None. 


Yes. $1,000 for each 
$10 of monthly pen- 
sion, if insurable. 


No. Employee’s bene- 
ficiary receives own 
and bank’s future 
service contributions. 


Yes. $1,000 for each 
$10 of monthly pen- 
sion. 
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Retirement Pension Plans — Continued 


Association 


NEW JERSEY 
1937 


NEw YORK 
1939 


N. Y. SAVINGS 
1941 


VERMONT 
1947 


VIRGINIA 
1946 


Type of Plan 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


Pension trust. 


Pension trust. (6 types 
of plans) 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


Combination: con- 
vertible ordinary life 
policies and auxiliary 
investment account 
with trustee. 


Group annuity. 


Insured. 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


Eligibility Requirements 


1 yr. service, below age 
60 for females, 65 for 
males. 


No age or service period 
prescribed. 


Optional with each 
bank. 


3 yrs. service. Females, 
under age 60. Males, 
under age 65. 


3 yrs. service. Entry 
age optional with each 
bank. 


2-5 yrs. at option of 
bank, under age 6014. 


3 yrs. service, age 25- 
13. 


2 yrs. service, age 25- 
65. 


Normal Retirement Age 


Females, 60 yrs. 
Males, 65 yrs. 


65 yrs. Permissible after 
age 55 with bank’s con- 
sent. 


65 yrs. Permissible after 
age 60. Disability re- 
tirement after 10 yrs. 
service. 


Females, 60 yrs. 
Males, 65 yrs. 


65 yrs. if entry is before 
age 5514. 10 yrs. after 
entry for others. 


65 yrs. If entry is after 
age 55, 10 yrs. after 
entry or 1 month fol- 
lowing 75th birthday, 
whichever is earlier. 


Employee Contributions 


3.6% of salary classifi- 
cation. 


4% of salary, or 3% if 
bank elects a modified 
plan. 


Based on sex and age 
and type of plan chosen. 
Maximum salary 
$25,000. 


Percentage based on 
salary, age and yrs. of 
service. 


Optional with each 
bank. 


Optional on part of 
bank. 3% of first $1,800, 
plus 5% of excess sal- 
ary. 


2% of first $3,000 sal- 
ary, 4% of excess. 


24% of first $3,000, 
414% of excess salary. 
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Bank Contributions 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus balance neces- 
sary to purchase stipu- 
lated future service 
benefits. 


Entire cost past service 
plus cost of pension 
equal to that purchas- 
able by employee’s con- 
tributions; death bene- 
fit. Disability benefit 
after 10 yrs. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus total cost of 
death benefits, major 
portion cost of disability 
benefits, plus fund suffi- 
cient to provide stipu- 
lated retirement benefits. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus same amount as 
that contributed by em- 
ployees. 


Dependent upon em- 
ployee’s contributions. 


Entire cost past service, 
plus balance needed to 
fund specified benefits. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice and 14 times amount 
of employee’s contribu- 
tions. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus remainder of 
cost of future service 
pension. 


Past Service Benefits 


Optional with each 
bank. 1% of salary class 
times yrs. of past serv- 
ice minus 1 yr. 


Optional with each 
bank. Benefit same as 
though future service 
plan had been in effect 
through all or part of 
past service. 


Optional with each 
bank. All or portion of 
service back to age 30. 
Several formulae. 


Optional with each 
bank. 1% current sal- 
ary up to $4,800 times 
years past service minus 
one. 


Optional with each 
bank. However some 
past service compul- 
sory. 


From 0% to 1% as 
elected by employer, 
times yrs. past service. 
Maximum &% no greater 
than that for future 
service. 


Amount purchasable 
with 3G of first $3,000 
salary at date of entry, 
plus 6% of excess times 
yrs. past service after 
3 yrs. and age 25. Op- 
tional limitation of 10- 
15 yrs. past service. 


144% of first $3,000, 
plus 1% of excess of 
current salary times 
yrs. of past service 
after age 25 and 2 yrs. 
service. 


Future Service Benefits 


14% of salary class 
each yr. 


Money purchase. Bank 
provides pension equal 
to that funded by em- 
ployee’s contributions. 


Either money purchase 
or fixed benefit plans. 


144% of salary. 


Determined by individ- 
ual bank. 


to of salary, 
as elected by employer. 
(10 yrs. certain). 


Amount purchasable 
with funds. 


34% of first $3,000, plus 
14% of excess of each 
yrs. salary. 


Vesting of Employees’ 
Rights in Employers’ 
Contributions * 


After 15 yrs. service, a 
deferred pension may be 
purchased by employ- 
ee’s and employer’s 
contributions. 


None, except on early 
retirement. 


Separate plan. Optional 
after 20 yrs. service and 
age 45. 


Optional with each 
bank. 


Excess of value of fund 
over employee’s con- 
tributions. 5% after 11 
yrs., with 5% for each 
additional yr. of serv- 
ice, totaling 100% after 
30 yrs. 


None. 


10 yrs. service, 50%. 
Each additional yr. 
5% more until 100%. 


Life Insurance as 
Part of Plan 


None. 


A death benefit equal 
to 6 months salary. 


3 plans available. 
Maximum death ben- 
efit coverage, $10,000. 


Yes. $1,000 for each 
$15 of monthly pen- 
sion. 
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Retirement Pension Plans — Continued 


Association Type of Plan 


WASHINGTON 
1938 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


W. VIRGINIA 
1948 


Pension trust. 


WISCONSIN 


1948 Insured. Trustee. 


Individual policies. 
Insured. Trustee. 


MEDIUM BANK 
1944 


Group annuity. 
Insured. 


LARGE BANK 
1945 


Pension trust. 


Individual contracts. 


Eligibility Requirements 


1 yr. service, under age 
65. 


2 yrs. service, age 25. 
Participation compul- 
sory for new employees. 


5 yrs. service, age 30- 
60. 


2 yrs. service, age 25- 
64. 


2 yrs. service, under age 
65. 


1 yr. service, age 30-64. 


Normal Retirement Age 


65 yrs. 


65 yrs. If entry is be- 
tween 55-68, age 70 or 
10 yrs. service, which- 
ever is sooner. Disabil- 
ity retirement after 15 
yrs. service. 


65 yrs. If entry after 
age 56, 10 yrs. service. 


Three Typical IndependentfPlar 


Employee Contributions 


2 plans—4% of salary 
for employees of banks 
not covered originally 
by Social Security in 
1938. Others, 2% of first 
$3,000, 4% of excess, 


244% of first $3,000 
salary, 334% of excess 
to $15,000. 


3% of first $3,000 sal- 
ary, 6% of excess ‘to 
$6,000. 


2% of first $3,000 sal- 
ary, 3% of excess. 


3% of first $3,000, 5% 
of excess salary. 


Group Life Insurance Programs Sponsored by State Bankers Associations 


A number of state bankers associations have established 


association life insurance programs are: 


group life insurance programs for their member banks. The 
programs are entirely separate from the life insurance and 
death benefit provisions in some of the retirement pension 
plans enumerated above. Hospitalization and related benefits 
are included in most of the group life plans. The states from 
which information has been received indicating existence of 


Alabama, Connecticut (Savings Banks Association), Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri (in the offering stage), Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington (in the offering stage) and West Virginia. 
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Bank Contributions 


Entire cost past service 
plus whatever additional 
sum is required to pro- 
vide stipulated future 
benefits. 


Entire past service cost 
plus balance necessary 
to provide specified fu- 
ture service benefits. 


Entire cost. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus additional 
amount needed to pro- 
vide benefits stipulated. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus whatever is nec- 
essary to provide stipu- 
lated benefits. 


Entire cost of past serv- 
ice plus 5% of salary for 
future service 


Past Service Benefits 


Optional with each 
bank. 1% of current 
salary times yrs. past 
service, less 1 yr. 


Optional with each 
bank. 4% first $3,000 
salary, plus 1% excess 
up to $15,000, times 
yrs. past service since 
age 25, or 2 yrs. service. 


None. 


1% current salary up 
to $3,000, plus 134% of 
excess to $6,000, times 
yrs. past service after 
age 30. 


34% up to $3,000, plus 
1% of excess salary 
times yrs. past service. 


Pension purchasable 
with 5% current salary 
times yrs. past service 
after age 30. 


Future Service Benefits 


2 plans. 114% of salary 
for employees of banks 
not eligible for Social 
Security in 1938. Oth- 
ers, 34% of first $3,000 
salary, 114% of excess. 


1% of first $3,000 plus 
14% of excess up to 
$15,000 of yearly sal- 
ary. 


Approximately 20%, 
30%, 40% or 50% of 
average salary. Op- 
tional with each bank. 


1% of salary up to 
$3,000, plus 2% of ex- 
cess up to $6,000. 


1% of current salary up 
to $3,000, plus 14% 
excess. 


Whatever fund will 
provide. Maximum pen- 
sion $6,000. 


Vesting of Employees’ 
Rights in Employers’ 
ibutions * 


After age 50 and 15 
yrs. service. 


25% before 10 yrs. 
service; up to 100% at 
20 yrs., in form of de- 
ferred policy. 


Age 45, after 15 yrs. 
service. 


After 5 yrs. service, 
25%. 5% for each ad- 
ditional year. 


Life Insurance as 
Part of Plan 


None. 


Yes. $1,000 for each 
$10 monthly pension. 


None. 


* NOTE: In all plans, upon severance of employment or death before retirement, 
an employee’s contributions, if any, are returnable, sometimes with interest. In 
most plans he may leave his contributions in the fund and at normal retirement 
time receive whatever annuity they will provide. In many other plans, after 
various stipulated periods of service, the right to a portion or all of the benefits 
provided by the contributions made by the employer vests in the employee. 
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HE state legislatures this year 
enacted more than 800 new laws 
and resolutions of interest to 
banks. In the following summary only 
the more important laws will be noted. 
However, further information on any 
new law or any state legislative subject 
pertaining to banking may be requested 
from the secretary of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on State Legislation. 

There were 59 new enactments of the 
34 “better banking” statutes recom- 
mended by the A.B.A. In Arizona alone 
11 were enacted and a 12th—elimina- 
tion of stockholder’s double liability— 
was proposed as a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

As noted in last month’s BANKING, 
thirty-four states enacted the new and 
34th A.B.A. recommended measure, the 
Deferred Posting statute. California 
incorporated the statute in its new 
collection code. Missouri not only 
adopted the statute (which was de- 
signed to supplement the new Federal 
Reserve Regulation “J’’), but also 
incorporated Regulation “J” into a 
statute applicable to state banks. 


Taere were also several amendments 
to recommended statutes previously 
adopted. For example, the Connecticut 
and Wisconsin Payment of Forged and 
Raised Check Acts now apply to forged 
and unauthorized endorsements. The 
A.B.A. draft applies only to forgeries of 
the maker’s signature. 

Maine adopted a modified form of 
§9 of the Uniform Fiduciaries Act, 
permitting banks to assume, in the 
absence of notice to the contrary, that 
personal use of fiduciary checks by a 
depositor is authorized. Massachusetts 
enacted a combination statute, per- 
mitting commercial banks to accept 
joint deposits in trust. New Jersey’s 
version of the Deposits in Trust statute 
now provides specifically for the vesting 
of funds in the beneficiary on the de- 
positor’s death, and protects a bank 
which pays out such an account prior 
to receipt of a court order restraining 
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1949 State Legislative 


Sessions 


(As of November 7, 1949) 


REGULAR SESSIONS were held 
in all states except: Kentucky, 


Louisiana, Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia. 

SPECIAL SESSIONS were held in 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky and New Jersey. 


payment because the account was set 
up in fraud of creditors. 

California completely revised its bank 
laws. Statutory revisions are in progress 
in six states (Colo., Del., Fla., N. M., 
Ore., S. C.), while Missouri now pro- 
poses to revise its bank laws, and 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin, their 
corporation laws. 


Ten more states permitted some or 
all of their banks to operate on a five- 
day week and four states which already 
had five-day week laws amended them 
to permit more banks to close. Such 
laws are now in force in 32 states. 

In Oregon Columbus Day is no 
longer a holiday and Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Washington’s Birthday and elec- 
tiom days, when observed on Friday or 
Monday, are not holidays for banks 
which observe Saturday closing. In 
Texas savings and loan associations 
may now close at any time authorized 
by their boards of directors. In North 
Dakota the fourth, rather than the last, 
Thursday in November is now Thanks- 
giving Day. 

In Florida, a bank may now close for 
not more than 48 hours and that period 
shall be a legal holiday for that bank if, 
in the opinion of its officer in charge, its 
property or the safety of its employees 
is endangered by hurricane, fire, civil 
disturbance or the like. 

Three states (Ark., Colo., Tenn.) 
enacted new motor vehicle certificate 
of title laws; Michigan completely re- 
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vised its old law; Rhode Island and 
New York appointed committees to 
study and report on the desirability of 
such laws. Four states (Fla., Ill., N. D., 
Pa.) amended their title laws. 

Seven states (Cal., Conn., Ind., Me., 
Md., N. H., N. D.) provided for me- 
chanics liens on aircraft. Other me- 
chanics lien legislation was enacted in 
California, Connecticut, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, New Mexico and Wash- 
ington. 


Detaware’s new chattel mortgage law 
permits mortgages for future advances 
and on unplanted crops and no longer 
requires execution of affidavits. Ad- 
vances made to finance the processing 
of logs, lumber and pulpwood in New 
Hampshire may now be secured by a 
two-year lien on such material if the 
registered mark of the lienor is placed 
upon it. Connecticut made it a criminal 
offense to conceal, remove or convey 
property subject to chattel mortgage. 
Three states (Ala., Kans., Neb.) 
passed accounts receivable filing legisla- 
tion. As many states now have this type 
of statute as have validation statutes— 
15 of each. North Dakota became the 
third state to enact a bookmarking 
statute. Wisconsin, which has a valida- 
tion statute, amended it to specifically 
include partial assignments and turned 
down a proposal for a filing statute. 


New Hampshire repealed provisions 
for posting notice of factor’s liens. 

Eleven more states (Ill., Ind., Mass., 
Mich., Neb., N. H., N. Y., Ore., Tenn., 
Wash., W. Va.), as a way around the 
old books and records dilemma, enacted 
legislation to provide that photographic 
copies of business records are admissi- 
ble in evidence. Twenty-two states 
now have such legislation. 

An Ohio statute requiring banks to 
preserve their records for six years was 
amended to provide specifically that 
such records may be preserved on 
microfilm. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


A new Tennessee law provides that 
unclaimed cancelled checks may be 
destroyed after six years, with the 
bank’s “other records” thereafter con- 
stituting evidence of payment. In North 
Carolina photostats of items lost in the 
process of collection may be treated as 
originals, with liability for possible 
future payment of the original resting 
with the bank losing the item. 

Nebraska and North Dakota took 
another approach to the old records 
problem with laws setting up maximum 
periods for the required retention of 
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bank records and endeavoring to bar 
claims based on any record after expira- 
tion of the applicable period. 

A new Indiana law requires perma- 
nent retention of some records, permits 
the bank department to prescribe re- 
tention periods for others, and provides 
merely that a bank shall be under no ob- 
ligation to produce a record after expi- 
ration of the applicable retention period. 

Arizona and Maine took a third ap- 
proach to the problem. They enacted 
the A.B.A. recommended Final Adjust- 
ment of Statements of Accounts statute, 
which provides that no action may be 
brought upon an account stated five 
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KANSAS CITY’S LARGEST BANK 


Capital Funds Exceed 23 Million Dollars 


Established 1865 ¢ « * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NEW...” PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


which reproduces 
Perforations as Legible as Printing 


@ More error-free postings per hour. 


Less eye-strain per day. 


5/16” figures so outstanding 
that they are easily read at 
14 feet. 


@ Perfect identification of mail pay- 


ments. Faster personal service. 


@ More exact payments. Less follow- 


up costs and annoyances. 


@ Applicable to any account set-up. 


No supply problem. Less costs. 


Many of the best 
known Banking Names 
in the Time Credit 
Field have adopted 
this ultra-modern Pay- 
ment Book on sight. 


Only by seeing this new book can you appreciate its 
legibility, flexibility and waste-reducing features. We 
invite you to write for an assortment of samples, per- 
forated with amounts, dates and account classifications. 
No cost. No obligation. Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


| In California “ 
| may be conducted by the bank depart- 


years after the statement is rendered, 
thus making retention of records relat- 
ing to such an account unnecessary 
thereafter. 

Wisconsin enacted a par-clearance 
law, North Dakota, an anti-par clear- 
ance law, which provides that checks 
collected through the Bank of North 
Dakota, other than those issued in pay- 
ment of public bills, need no longer be 
cleared at par. 

In California and the District of 
Columbia orders to stop payment of 
checks, to be binding, must be in writ- 
ing, although telephoned orders are 
valid for 48 hours in the District. In 
California a bank failing to obey an 
order is liable for its depositor’s “actual 
loss” but, unless it was negligent, not 
for more than the amount of the check; 
in the District it is liable for the amount 
of the check but is subrogated to any 
benefits receivable or amounts recoy- 
erable by the depositor. 

Massachusetts commercial banks 
may now pay checks, notwithstanding 
the death of the drawer, until receipt of 
written notice of his death and may 
thereafter pay any which are presented 
within 30 days of their date. Arizona 


| banks may pay any checks presented 


prior to receipt of notice of the maker’s 


death or incompetency. 


L: a California depositor authorizes 
any person to make withdrawals from 
his account, his bank may now assume, 
in the absence of written notice other- 
wise, that any check, receipt or with- 
drawal order drawn by such person in 
authorized form, including any drawn 
to him personally, is drawn within the 
scope of his authority. 

Alabama banks will not be liable for 


| paying post-dated checks unless the 
| word “ Post-dated” is written or printed 
| upon them. In Montana checks may 


now be cashed at liquor dispensaries. In 
California checks need not be honored 
when presented by one who has been 
to too many liquor dispensaries. In 


| Wisconsin checks of municipalities may 
| bear facsimile signatures. 


Periodic directors’ examinations are 
now required in Arizona and Vermont. 
directors’ examinations’ 


ment or by certified public accountants. 
In Utah, Federal Reserve, FDIC, 
or clearinghouse examinations may sub- 
stitute for the directors’ examination. 
In New York, real estate appraisals are 
to be conducted by appointees of the 
directors, rather than by the directors 
themselves. Massachusetts has a new 
law providing for periodic verification 
of savings bank passbooks. 
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A West Virginia law requiring annual 
examinations by a committee of stock- 
holders was amended to provide that 
such examinations be conducted when- 
ever the bank commissioner requests and 
shall be conducted in conjunction with 
his regular examination if he so directs. 

Examination fees were increased in 
two states (Kans., N. M.), commission- 
ers’ salaries, in at least six states (Ga.., 
Kans., Mass., N. H., Pa., W. Va.). 

Alabama and North Carolina in- 
creased the size of their banking boards. 
Alabama staggered the members’ terms, 
increased the banking experience to be 
required of future superintendents, but 
broadened the field in which that ex- 
perience may be gained. Vermont pro- 
vided for Deputy Commissioners of 
Banking and of Insurance to serve 
under the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance. 

In Massachusetts the commissioner 
may now require the removal of any 
savings bank trustee, officer or em- 
ployee who has abused his trust or 
performed his duties negligently and of 
any trustee who takes the benefit of 
any law of bankruptcy or insolvency or 
is unable to pay a judgment against him. 
Savings bank trustees in Massachusetts 
and bank directors in Arizona may be 
removed for failure to attend meetings. 


Ixcreasep discretionary power in 
granting new charters was given to 
bank commissioners in California, Geor- 
gia and Indiana. New provisions for 
review of department orders became 
law in California, Illinois, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

New York now permits branches in 
municipalities where branches of other 
banks are located, but still prohibits 
them where principal offices of other 
banks are located. Vermont now per- 
mits banks to have branches in their 
home towns, as well as in other com- 
munities. Connecticut no longer pro- 
hibits savings bank branches in towns 
where a commercial bank operates a 
savings department. 

Capital requirements for some or all 
banks were increased 
(Ore., Tenn., Wyo., Cal., Conn.). Three 
states (Cal., Neb., Vt.) revised their 
laws governing additions to surplus. 
Connecticut reduced its reserve re- 
quirements; New York gave the bank 
department more leeway in fixing re- 
serve requirements. Colorado and Ver- 
mont now permit Government bonds to 
serve as “cash” reserves. There were 
upward revisions of limitations on loans 
to one borrower ‘in five ‘states (Cal., 
Kans., Pa., Tex., Wash.) and easing of 
loan-value ratio restrictions on real 
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in five states | 


estate loans in six states (Cal., Conn., 
N. H., Mass., Ohio, Pa.). Increased 
opportunity was given for investment 
in retail instalment sales contracts in 
Indiana; in housing authority obliga- 
tions in New York; in World Bank 
obligations in five states (Ark., Me., 
N. D., Ohio, Wash.). 

Massachusetts and New York sav- 
ings banks may now invest in F.H.A. 
mortgages on property located any- 
where in the continental United States. 
Five states (Me., N. H., N. Y., Ohio, 
Pa.) permitted banks to make loans 
secured by mortgages insured under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 


South Carolina banks may now make 
instalment loans for 18 months or “such 
length of time as may be prescribed for 
similar loans for national banks.” 
Rhode Island’s savings banks may now 
make instalment loans. In Pennsyl- 
vania, rebates computed under the 
“Rule of 78” must now be given for 
prepayment of such loans. 

Laws to protect borrowers who must 
purchase insurance in connection with 
loans were passed in Connecticut, New 
Mexico and Texas. 


(This summary will be concluded in 
the January issue of BANKING.) 


Practically every day 


practically every bank in the U.S.A. 


depends in some way on Rand MS‘Nally! 


Rand MSNally’s Bankers Directory. The famous Blue 
Book, the banker's bible since 1872. 


Key to the Numerical System of The American Bankers 
Association—published by Rand MSNally since 1911. 


Christmas Savings Clubs. Complete services, with 
exclusive Rand MSNally features. . 


Rand MSNally’s magazine—Bankers Monthly —wel- 
comed every month by thousands of bank officers. 


Serving American Banks since 1872 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Banking Division 


536 S. Clark Street 


¢ Chicago 5, Illinois 
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The Investment Market 


Governments—Other Securities 


Mr. OLYPHANT is a member of the 
faculty of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and a Government bond and money 
market specialist. 


ITH 1949 coming to a close, a 

\\ brief summary of the actions of 

the monetary authorities, the 
course of loans and investments, and 
the resulting behavior of the market for 
Government securities would seem to 
be warranted. 

The year was no exception in witness- 
ing the attention given to the credit 
supply by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, in line with 
the System’s stated purpose “to regu- 
late the supply, availability and cost of 
money with a view to contributing to 
the maintenance of a high level of em- 
ployment, stable values and a rising 
standard of living.” In recognition of 
the shift in the economic outlook from 
inflation to recession, credit easing 
measures succeeded the moderately re- 
strictive actions of previous months. 
Margin requirements were cut in half 
and the terms on which consumer loans 
could be made were somewhat relaxed. 
Member bank reserve requirements 
were lowered in April, at the end of 
June, and again in August, transferring 

‘in all about $3,800-million from _re- 
quired to excess reserves. 


Bank Investments Increase 


Although initiated in the hope of 
stimulating business and reversing the 
decline in loans, the actual effect of the 
use of the released reserves was a sub- 
stantial increase in the investments of 
the member banks. For the period from 
December 29, 1948, to October 19, 1949, 
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Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


investments rose $4,919-million with 
U. S. Government issues accounting for 
94 percent of the increase. Over $3- 
billion of the addition to Government 
holdings were bills, certificates and 
notes, while it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that more than three-quarters of 
the $1,675-millions of bonds had call 
dates within the next five years. 

Concentration of the new acquisitions 
in the shorter maturities is continued 
evidence not only of the conservative 
attitude of bank investment committees 
but also of the really extreme scarcity of 
longer issues available for purchase by 
commercial banks. Had any substantial 
part of the nearly $5-billion of available 
purchasing power been used in trying to 
purchase issues with a maturity of over 
five years the high prices of early 1946 
might well have been exceeded. 

In the first six months the banks had 
some income benefit resulting from the 
exchange of maturing 11% percent cer- 
tificates for new 114 percent issues and 
the maintenance of a rate of about 1.15 
percent for bills. Later, the Treasury 
lowered the certificate rate to 11 per- 
cent, first with the refunding of the 2 
percent bonds on September 15 and 
then in rolling over the certificates due 
October 1. At the same time it decided 
to start meeting the need for longer 
than one-year obligations by announc- 
ing that a note would be used to refund 
the 2 percent, 214 percent and 31% per- 
cent bonds called for payment Decem- 
ber 15. It was generally assumed that 
this set the pattern for the refunding of 
all bonds callable in 1950; and the ex- 
pectation is that this limits the coupon 
for the new issues to a maximum of 14% 
percent, although the immediate pros- 


pect was for a slightly lower rate for the 
December refinancing. 


Loans Decrease 


Meanwhile, the total of loans for all 
commercial banks declined nearly $2- 
billion from December to July, after 
which the expected seasonal increase 
set in. For the reporting member banks 
gross loans on October 19 were $1,710- 
million below the December 29 total. 
Real estate and consumer loans had 
risen $182-million and $265-million re- 
spectively, but business loans were off 
a little over $1,900-million. 

During September and October the 
volume of business loans showed im- 
provement, but the outlook for an in- 
crease in the volume of business was 
seriously upset by the continuance of 
the coal and steel strikes, making 
doubtful the likelihood of anything 
more than a further moderate rise in 
the loan total. 


Federal Reserve Sells 
Government Securities 


Largely as a result of the demand for 
Government securities from commercial 
banks, the Federal Reserve banks were 
able to decrease steadily their portfolio 
of Government issues which by October 
19 were about $514-billion less than at 
the end of last year. Due to the passage 
of time as well as to actual sales, there 
was a shrinkage of $314-billion in bond 
holdings with a maturity of over five 
years. This occurred in the first six 
months as the Open Market Commit- 
tee, in line with its policy statement of 
June 30, ceased to dispose of any of the 
longer issues. 

The decline of about $2-billion in the 
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shorter maturities evidences the de- 
mand from banks mentioned previ- 
ously. The increase in commercial bank 
holdings of bills and certificates was 
considerably greater than the decline in 
Federal Reserve holdings, but appar- 
ently a good part of the difference came 
as a result of the switch by private and 
corporate holders from bills and certifi- 
cates to tax savings notes which made 
the former available in the market. 


Member Bank Reserve 
Balances Decline 


A shrinkage of nearly $6-billion in 
Federal Reserve credit was partially 
offset by declines in money in circula- 
tion of about $900-million, and of over 
$900-million in the Treasury balances 
at the Federal Reserve banks, while the 
gold stock rose about $350-million. The 
net effect of the changes in all factors 
affecting member bank reserve balances 
was to reduce them slightly over $3,800- 
million. 

Up to the end of October gross de- 
posits of the reporting member banks of 
$75.5-billion has risen about $1,170- 
million, chiefly because at the end of the 
period U. S. Government (War Loan) 
deposits—as a result of the boom in the 
sale of Treasury savings notes during 
the summer months—were over $1,400- 
million greater than when the year be- 


gan. Demand deposits adjusted were 
off about $750-million, while time de- 
posits increased nearly $300-million. 


The Treasury Deficit 


A factor which cannot fail to continue 
to have an important influence on both 
Reserve and Treasury policies was the 
emergence of a budgetary deficit in the 
second quarter of the year. From March 
30 until the day this is written, Govern- 
ment expenditures have exceeded re- 
ceipts by close to $3.5-billion, with the 
prospect that before the fiscal year ends 
the shortage will be well in excess of 
$5-billion. 

As the difference between the “cash” 
and “administrative” budget has 
shrunk almost to the vanishing point, 
the probability of new cash financing by 
the sale of marketable securities has in- 
creased. So far the deficit has been met 
entirely by an increase in nonmarket- 
able and special issues, as since March 
31 special issues have increased by 
nearly $2-billion and nonmarketable is- 
sues over $3,300-million, while the 
marketable issues have declined $274- 
million despite an increase of about 
$800-million in bills. Roughly, sale of 
new bills only offset about half of the 
cash turn-ins on maturing obligations. 
The increase in the nonmarketable is- 
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sues was mainly possible because of the 
popularity of the tax savings notes. 
Savings Bonds were only a minor part 
of the increase, as the Opportunity 
Bond Drive apparently served only to 
prevent redemptions from exceeding 
new sales. 

For some time special issues may 
show a smaller rate of increase, as 
strikes have resulted in a substantial 
increase in unemployment benefits, 
causing a cash drain on the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund and the retirement of 
special issues. The premium rebates to 
holders of Government life insurance 
policies scheduled for payment next 
year will produce a similar result. The 
excess of sales over redemptions of tax 
savings notes is unlikely to continue to 
be as great as in recent months. By the 
last quarter of the current fiscal year, 
cash requirements of the Treasury will 
probably need to be met by sales of new 
marketable issues. The present balance 
in the general fund of the Treasury of 
$3,800-million (as of October 20 and ex 
the $1-billion of gold which would prob- 
ably only be monetized in an emer- 
gency) seems ample for the balance of 
1949, but unless the January to March 
receipts are better than generally an- 
ticipated, new cash would appear to be 
needed some time in the April to June 
period. Such cash financing is nearly 
certain to be confined to offerings within 
five year maturity range as the interest 
cost remains a major consideration. 


The Market for Governments 


With only minor setbacks, censistent 
improvement occurred in the prices for 
Government securities for the first six 
months of 1949 as evidence of reces- 
sionary business tendencies were coun- 
tered by easy money policies. Invest- 
ment demand chiefly from banks was 
met to the extent possible by a steady 
reduction in the stockpile built up in the 
previous year by the Federal Reserve 
banks, although it became increasingly 
obvious that the availability of invest- 
ments from that source ran counter to 
hoped for increase in the volume of 
loans. 

Finally at the end of June the Federal 
Open Market Committee announced 
that “primary regard to the general 
business and credit situation” would 
determine its “purchases, sales and ex- 
changes of Government securities.” By 
inference market price considerations 
would no longer be the determinant of 
such transactions. With the supply shut 
off prices of the intermediate and long 
issues rose sharply in the first two weeks 
of July while yields on bills, certificates 
and‘early callable bond issues:dropped 


so sharply that the Federal Open Mar- 

ket Committee found it desirable to 

resume its market operations in order to 
maintain “orderly conditions.” 

At this point price improvement since 
the first of the year and the resulting 
decline in available yields was as follows 
for a few key issues: 

Decline in 
Vield 
24% 
37% 
38% 


Rise in 
Price 
246 
1% 


Eligible 
9/15/72/67 
9/15/59/56 
2 s 12/15/54/52 
Ineligible 
12/15/72/67 
12/15/62/59 
PIES 
2%s 12/15/65/60 
2%s 9/15/59/56 


2 % 
15% 


17% 
22% 


36% 
32% 


1.20 
The additional release of reserves 
during August exerted further upward 
pressure and the highest prices for the 
year were registered in the first week of 
September when the issues above were 
quoted approximately as follows: 
Eligible 
2s 72/67 
2s 59/56 
2 s 54/52 
Ineligible 
2s 72/67 
2 s 62/59 
P.T.E’s 
2%s 65/60 
2%s 59/56 


Yield 
2.09% 
1.46% 
1.23% 


Price 

106 54 
105 % 
102144 


2.09% 
1.92% 


103 3% 
103 % 


1.44% 
1.10% 


113% 
111.3% 


Thereafter prices backed away from 
tops. Loans increased moderately. No 
further credit easing measures appeared 
imminent. The volume of day to day 
transactions was curtailed and price 
changes were characterized as largely 
“professional.” Market conditions 
seemed to have stabilized, with the 
probable prospect of remaining within 
rather narrow price limits as the year 
ran out, not only until the completion of 
the December-January Treasury re- 
financing program but also until the 
effects of the coal and steel strikes 
could be measured. 

So far as 1950 is concerned, the ac- 
tions of the monetary authorities can be 
counted on to be geared to “regard for 
the general business and credit situa- 
tion” with an eye to windward lest dis- 
orderly market conditions disturb the 
“confidence of investors.” A renewal of 
markedly inflationary influences is not 
visualized by current economic fore- 
casts. The expressed hope of the ma- 
jority seems to be that business volume 
and the national income for 1950 can be 
maintained close to 1949 figures. If so, 
Government securities should remain 
on a relatively even keel for some time, 
and shifts|of ,bank portfolios should 
be based on income rather than price. 
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Other Securities 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


LTHOUGH the automotive industry is These statements refer primarily to 
A virtually the only major business — the long-established manufacturers who 
in the United States which has not _ still view the future with considerable 
experienced a postwar readjustment, it confidence, although they are convinced 
is expected that, sooner or later, a pe- that they will have to face changes and 
riod of reckoning must come with the a reduction in prices in order to main- 
shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. _ tain high employment and production. 

The large manufacturers are ready The automotive industry’s lack of 
for it, with plans for smaller, less ex- vulnerability to conditions prevailing 
pensive cars, should a sales resistance in other lines has been one of the mir- 
develop to the relatively high-priced acles of 1949. While there was a distinct 
automobiles now in the showrooms. slackening in many segments of the 


In Philadelphia, 
the business of your bank is our 


THE Clog, 


business. And we handle 


it quickly and efficiently. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


retail field, automobile buying kepi up 
well. At this time, purchasing pressure 
on the most expensive cars is gradually 
disappearing while demand for the less 
expensive models is well sustained, 
Neither distributors nor manufacturers 
will venture a guess when the lower- 
priced automobile, too, will experience 
declining demand. 

Viewed against the background of 
general economic conditions, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that any automotive 
readjustment in the immediate future 
can be severe. Individual incomes have 
been running close to 1948 levels and in 
some months above, and the strikes in 
the steel and coal industries have built 
up an unsatisfied demand which as- 
sures peak production well into 1950. 

So far this year the automotive in- 
dustry has done well financially. Shares 
of 69 companies in that group are 
quoted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and of this number, 53 paid 
cash dividends in the first nine months, 
against 59 in the same period last year. 
About 26 concerns paid larger distribu- 
tions to stockholders than in 1948, 18 
paid the same and 16 reduced their 
dividends. 

The estimated aggregate amount of 
cash payments to stockholders by the 
automotive industry as a whole in the 
first three quarters of the year was 
$273,349,000 in 1949, compared with 
$205,795,000 in the first nine months 
of 1948. This was an increase of 32.8 
percent and it was the largest gain 
reported by any industrial group whose 
common stocks are quoted on the Ex- 
change. 

After this compilation was made, 
General Motors Corporation announced 
a year-end dividend of $4.25 a share, 
bringing total 1949 distributions to $8 a 
share. Neither the general public nor 
management expected such extraor- 
dinary activity and financial success 
this year. 

Nor is there any reason to assume 
that the saturation point in automobile 
manufacture has been reached. There 
are now 58-million motor vehicles in 
use in all countries and for 1948 the 
world’s registration of passenger cars 
rose 18 percent over 1940, those of 
trucks 75 percent and those of buses 
54 percent. 

While this represented in part re- 
habilitation from the war, motor trans- 
port in many regions of the world is 
still in its infancy and road building in 
many remote regions is expected to 
lead to much increased use of motor 
vehicles. This becomes fairly obvious 
from the fact that 78 percent of the 
world’s cars are in the United States, 
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against 71.3 percent in 1938 and 52 
percent of the buses and trucks, com- 
pared with 54.5 percent a decade ago. 
The world demand for motor vehicles, 
therefore, is likely to continue unabated 
for many years and the automotive 
industry in the United States remains 
by far the most important supplier. 
[ts long range prospects are thus re- 
garded as bright. 

Domestically, the industry is a main- 
stay of the economy. Highway trans- 
port and related endeavor provides 
employment for more than 9-million 
persons. About 700,000 individuals are 
employed in the bodies and parts in- 
dustry alone. Tire making absorbs some 
180,000 people. About 130,000 work in 


petroleum refining and more than 1,- | 
500,000 are engaged in sales and servic- | 


ing. There are nearly 5,100,000 truck 
drivers and 230,000 employees of com- 
mon carrier buses. The manufacture of 
batteries, auto stampings, electrical 
equipment, raw materials, taxicab, in- 
surance and financing is estimated to 
occupy almost 900,000 persons. 

In taxation the automotive industry 
ranks also in the top bracket. In 1948 
about 28 percent of total state tax 
revenue in the United States came from 
special motor user taxes. In addition to 
license plates, there are levies on drivers 
licenses, on trucks and on buses, not to 
mention the tolls paid by motorists and 
gasoline taxes. Revenue-wise, therefore, 
the industry is likely to enjoy the 
fullest support from state authorities 


if only to maintain badly needed rev- 
enues. 


Unverwermnc of new securities con- 
tinues along the usual pattern with 
utilities, rail, state and municipal issues 
predominating. 


“There were some news items tonight that I 
don’t think the bank should sponsor” 


State and municipal bond financing 
for the 10 months to the end of Oc- 
tober totaled $2,469,057,249, against 
$2,644,203,321 in the comparable pe- 
riod of last year. 

Hopes were raised recently for hold- 
ers of former enemy government bonds 
when a committee of some 13 banks 
was formed to study means of validat- 
ing claims of American holders. The 
group now has representatives in Ger- 
many studying conditions on the spot, 
and it also works closely with the For- 
eign Bondholders Protective Council. 
The committee is collaborating with 
the Treasury and State Departments 


as well as with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The SEC will require that registra- 
tion statements be brought up to date 
before valid bonds can be restored to 
trading, but the occupation authorities 
probably can satisfy the agency easily. 
Much the same may apply to Japan. 

Validation of American holdings no 
doubt will require some form of stamp- 
ing or registration to distinguish them 
from obligations seized by the Rus- 
sians, but the way will then at least be 
clear for a resumption of trading and it 
may be hoped for eventual debt settle- 
ments. 


"STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, November 1, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts...... 


$ 62,464,205.99 


U. S. Government Securities . 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Other Investment Securities. ... .. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


65.941,566.08 
15,737,733.81 
5,830.44 


169,469.22 
1,911.42 


94,050.00 
56,176,933.37 


$203,689,093.91 


Motor Bank Facility, Bank Vault, Furni- 
ture and Fixtures 

Other Real Estate... . 

Customers’ Liability Account — Letters of 
Credit Issued 

Cash and Due from Banks 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — Common. . 

Sur 5 

Undivided Profits . 7,607, *092.31 

Reserved for Employees’ 
Plan, etc... . 

Liability Account — Letters 


$ 17,607,092.31 


Pension 


1,295,512.67 


94,050.00 
184,692,438.93 


$203,689,093.91 


of Credit 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OF OKLAHOMA OMA CITY 
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The San Francisco Convention 
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sion, presided at the divisional meeting. Speakers on this pro- 
gram were: WILLIAM S. HoGan, president, Associated Trust 
Companies of Central California and The San Francisco Bank, 
San Francisco, who extended greetings; R. M. ALTON, vice- 
president and trust officer, United States National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon, whose topic was ‘‘The Trend Toward Socializa- 
tion of Wealth”; and A. E. STEADMAN, president, Cooke Trust 
Company, Ltd., Honolulu, who spoke on ‘‘Trust Business in 
Hawaii.” 

WiLiraM A. Marcus, senior vice-president, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, and retiring president, Savings and 
Mortgage Division, officiated at the Savings and Mortgage 
Division meeting. Speakers at this meeting were: WILLIAM A. 
RECKMAN, president, Western Bank and Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and chairman of the Division’s Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages, who spoke on “The Costs in Acquiring and 
Servicing Mortgages’’; and Frep I. KENT, director, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, and chairman, A.B.A. Commerce 
and Marine Commission, whose topic was ‘‘The Key to Eco- 
nomic Freedom and Progress in the U.S.A. 


New ‘Division Officers 


Division officers elected at the sectional meetings preceding 
the convention itself were as follows: 

National Bank Division: WiLL1AM B. GLADNEY, president, 
Fidelity National Bank, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, president; 


Retiring Presi- 
dent Evans 
Woollen, Jr.. 
standing, delivers 
his convention 
address 
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L. C. BucuHER, president, Lincoln National Bank, Cincinnati, 
vice-president; and ApspotT H. Davis, president, New Haven 
Bank, New Haven, Connecticut, chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Savings and Mortgage Division: ROWLAND R. MCELvanrg, 
senior executive vice-president, Bank for Savings, New York, 
president; and Wi1LL1AM A. RECKMAN, president, Western Bank 
& Trust Company, Cincinnati, vice-president. 

State Bank Division: CLAUDE E. BENNETT, president, Tioga 
County Savings and Trust Company, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, 
president; JoHN Q. McApams, president, Winters State Bank, 
Winters, Texas, vice-president; and Guy STURGEON, president, 
Bank of Commerce, Sheridan, Wyoming, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Trust Division: JoHN W. REMINGTON, vice-president and 
trust officer, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York, president; RayMonD H. Trott, president Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence, vice-president; and 
JosErH W. WHITE, vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

State Association Section: ANDREW MILLER, executive secre- 
tary, Washington Bankers Association, Seattle, president; and 
RALPH FONTAINE, executive secretary, Kentucky Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, vice-president. 


William ‘B. Gladney 


Mr. GLADNEY is a native of Natchez, Mississippi. He is a 
graduate of Ouachita Parish High School, Monroe, Louisiana, 
and of Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina, 
class of 1918. 


Insurance and Protective Committee meeting, at left. Reading left to right, Messrs. William J. Zimmerman, Russell C. Lemmon, William K. 
Mendenhall, Martin W. Lewis, Chairman George C. Bennett, A.B.A. Deputy Manager James E. Baum, Secretary George H. Hottendorf. 
and John Kirkwood. Right, below, Country Bank Operations Commission. Secretary George R. Amy and Chairman Richard W. Trefz. 
at right. Others, left to right, Messrs. Raymond B. Lindsley, F. C. Forrest, F. R. Rantz, Alonzo Pettys, and Daniel H. Erdman 
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He began his banking career in the summer seasons during 
his school days and worked in three different Louisiana banks. 
On his return from military service after World War I, he be- 
came assistant cashier of the Citizens National Bank, Monroe, 
Louisiana, and continued with that title in the succeeding in- 
stitution when the Citizens National was absorbed by the 
Ouachita National Bank. In 1926 he became vice-president of 
the Bastrop Bank and Trust Company, Bastrop, Louisiana. 
In 1938 he was elected executive vice-president of the Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Company at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and in 
1944 was elected president of the bank whose name is now the 
Fidelity National Bank of Baton Rouge. 

Mr. GLADNEY has been active in both local and national bank 
association affairs. He was one of the organizers of the First 
Regional Clearing House Association of Louisiana in 1927 and 
later served as president of the clearinghouse. He has served 
on various committees of the Louisiana Bankers Association. 
In 1934 he was elected vice-president of that association and 
in 1935, president. 

Mr. GLADNEY was a member of the Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the American Bankers Association for a number 
of years and served as chairman of that Committee from 1937 
until 1944. He has served two terms on the A.B.A. Executive 
Council. In addition, he has served on the legislative committees 
of the National Bank Division. In September 1947, he was 
elected chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Bank Division. 


Rowland R. McElvare 


A native of Brooklyn, New York, Mr. McELVARE was 
graduated from Columbia College in 1913 and received his M.A. 
from Columbia University in 1914. Subsequently he was a 
graduate student of finance at Harvard. 

He began his banking career in the department of financial 
research of the National Bank of Commerce in New York in 
1917 and, in 1921, he became manager of that department. In 
1927, he was elected second vice-president of that institution 
and in 1928, also comptroller. The National Bank of Commerce 
was merged into the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in 1929. 

In that same year, Mr. McELtvareE joined The Bank for 
Savings in the City of New York as executive vice-president. 
In 1940, he was elected a trustee, and in 1941, senior executive 
vice-president and a member of the executive committee, which 
positions he has held since. He is also a director of The Public 
National Bank and Trust Company of New York. 

He is a veteran of World War I, during which he served as 
regimental sergeant major and later first lieutenant in the war 
risk section of the AEF. 

He is a member of the savings faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking of the American Bankers Association. He 
has been a member of the Executive Committee of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division since 1945; chairman of the School 


Savings Banking Committee since 1946; and on September 27, 
1948, he was elected vice-president of the Division. 

In the Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 
Mr. McE var is chairman of the committee on public in- 
formation. From 1941 to 1946, he was chairman of the open 
forum at the annual meetings of that association. 


Claude €. “Bennett 


Mr. BENNETT is a native of Bath, New York, and is a product 
of the schools of that city. He began his banking career with 
the Farmers & Merchants Bank in Bath, leaving there in 1904 
to become associated with the Tioga County Savings and Trust 
Company in Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. He was elected treasurer 
of that institution in 1907 and president in 1920. In 1942, he 
also became president of the First National Bank in Wellsboro. 

Mr. BENNETT has long been active in bankers association 
affairs. In 1931, he became chairman of Group IV of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association and, in 1938, he was elected vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association and in 1939, 
president. He was appointed a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Banking Board in 1940. 

He served as a member of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association for a three-year term from 1940-1943. 
In the same period, he was a member of its Committee on State 
Legislation. From 1942 to 1944, he was a member of the A.B.A. 
Agricultural Commission; and from 1942 to 1943, a member 
of the State Bank Division’s Committee on Federal Supervisory 
Agencies. In 1944 and 1945, he was a member of the State Bank 
Division’s Committee on State Banking Departments. He is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation and vice-chairman of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council. Since 1943, he has been chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Federal Deposit Insurance Study of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Federal Legislation. 

He was elected to membership on the Executive Committee 
of the State Bank Division in 1945, and at the annual meeting 
in September 1947 he was elected chairman of that committee. 


John W. Remington_ 


Mr. REMINGTON is a native of Rochester and is a graduate 
of the University of Rochester, where he received his A.B. 
degree in 1917. In 1921 he received his LL.B. degree from Har- 
vard University. Pursuing advanced studies in banking, he 
graduated with the class of 1937 from The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

Before entering the banking business, MR. REMINGTON was 
a practicing attorney in Rochester, as a partner in the law firm 
of Remington, Remington, and Keating. Prior to that, he was 
assistant United States Attorney for the Western District of 
New York in the years 1924 and 1925, serving under Colonel 
William J. Donovan of war fame, who was then United States 
Attorney. 

He joined the Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Company in 


The Consumer Credit Committee in session, below, left. Facing the camera, left to right, Messrs. William Bell, Joseph J. Pausner, E. A. 
Mattison, Louis Murphy, Secretary Louis J. Asterita, and Chairman William F. Kelly. Commerce and Marine Commission, at right. 
Chairman Fred I. Kent and Secretary Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., are seated at head of table. Others appearing include Messrs. Myron F. Converse, 
Thomas J. Nugent, Earl W. Delano, Harry C. Hausman, W. L. Hemingway, Henry J. Nichols, Herbert D. Ivey, and L. M. Giannini 
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1930, which became the Lincoln Rochester Trust Company in 
1944 through merger with the Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company. 

He is a veteran of World War I, having entered the U. S. 
Navy as a seaman first class in April 1917, and being discharged 
in December 1918, as a lieutenant (jg). 

Mr. REMINGTON is the head of the Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company’s trust department with the title of vice-president and 
trust officer. He is a member of the advisory council of the 
banking law section of the New York State Bar Association, 
and a member of the Rochester, New York State, and American 
Bar Associations. 


-Andrew Miller 


Mr. MILLER has been executive secretary of the Washington 
Bankers Association since 1940. For nine years prior to that, 
he was secretary of the California Bankers Association; and 
before that, secretary of the Oregon Bankers Association. 

He was born in Brooklyn, New York, and, upon graduation 
from high school, was employed by the Fourth National Bank 
of New York City. Later he was with The National City Bank 
of New York, the J. C. Penney Company in New York, and the 
National War Work Council of the YMCA. 

In 1923 he went to Oregon as field secretary of the Oregon 
Bankers Association and in 1925 was appointed secretary of 
that association. 

Mr. MILLER was elected vice-president of the State Associa- 
tion Section of the A.B.A. in September 1948, at the meeting 
of the Division in connection with the annual convention of the 
A.B.A. in Detroit, Michigan. The State Association Section 
membership consists of the secretaries of the local state bankers 
associations and the elected officers of those associations. 


Committee Appointments 


} The banking specialists who headed A.B.A. commissions, 
councils, and committees during the Association year just 
ended have, for the most part, accepted reappointment. Only 
four new chairmen were named at San Francisco, as follows: 
Agricultural Commission: W. W. CAMPBELL, president, Na- 
tional Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, chairman. 
Bank Management Commission: JAMES H. KENNEDY, vice- 
president and cashier, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, chairman. 
Research Council: HENry A. THEIS, president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Englewood, N. J., chairman. 
Organization Committee: Tom J. O'BRIEN, vice-president, 
Second National Bank, Houston, Texas, chairman. 


Report of Resolutions (Committee 


Our country now occupies a position of world leadership. To 
fulfill that responsibility we must continue the program of aid 
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to other countries which has been undertaken, but this aid 
should be on a decreasing scale so as to stimulate and not im- 
pair the initiative and energy of those countries. 

The American dollar is now the anchor for the currencies of 
the world. We commend and support the statement by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, that the value of 
the dollar should be firmly maintained by continuing the rela- 
tionship of $35 to an ounce of gold. For 15 years this fixed price 
has furnished a basis for the currencies of the world. It would 
be unwise and dangerous to make any change in this relation- 
ship. Any increase in the gold price would fan the fires of infla- 
tion both here and abroad. 

The bankers of the country have given vigorous support to 
the Treasury’s Savings Bond program. These bonds have heen 
placed in the hands of some 85-million people. The sale of these 
bonds carries with it the responsibility that their value in terms 
of their buying power should be preserved. The value of that 
buying power is threatened by the present unbalanced state of 
the nation’s budget which reflects ever-increasing Government 
spending, and the demand for subsidies from various pressure 
groups. 

The owners of Savings Bonds and the Government which 
issued them have an obligation for keeping the country’s spend- 
ing within the limits of its income. This will require an early 
return to the ancient virtue of thrift and the courage to resist 
unnecessary spending. It calls for reorganization of our un- 
wieldy and over-expanded Government so as to lessen the tax- 
payer’s burden. We believe the budget can be balanced by 
economy and without increasing taxes. 

Throughout the world, governments are trying to raise the 
living standards of the people by subsidies, direct grants, and 
other benefits. When expenditures for these purposes under- 
mine the value of a country’s money, they result in less and not 
more human welfare and a lower standard of living. One of the 
greatest contributions any Government can make to human 
welfare is to maintain the value of its money. 

The growth of huge bureaucracies regiments the lives of the 
people, restricts their freedom, and subjects them to the danger 
of dictatorship. 

On the other hand the traditional American way of life based 
on the freedom and dignity of the individual has given us the 
finest civilization and the highest standard of living the world 
has ever known. We must preserve it. 


-Appreciation_ 


The Resolutions Committee expressed the A.B.A.’s apprecia- 
tion to retiring President EvANS WOOLLEN, JR., for his unselfish 
devotion to the cause of banking, to the other A.B.A. officers, 
committee members, headquarters staff, the San Francisco 
banks, the California Centennial Commission, the press of the 
nation, and the Golden Gate City’s hotels. 


GROUP PICTURES BY BONWITT STUDIOS 


Bank building 
exhibit assem- 
bled by Bankine. 
which included 
the first showing 
of a35 mm micro- 
film recording 
of 1,200 views of 
representative 
modern bank 
buildings 
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Because the IBM Proof Machine was de- 
signed with the operator’s comfort in mind, it 
is as easy to operate as it is efficient. 


To accomplish sorting, listing, proving, and 
endorsing, the operator merely depresses a 
distribution key, records the check amount 
on the fully-electric ten-key adding keyboard, 
and drops the check in the sorting chute. 


Items are automatically deposited in their 
proper sorting receptacles, and amounts are 
recorded both on the individual adding tapes 
and on the control tape. 


A modern engineering achievement, the new 
IBM Proof Machine offers increased speed in 
all proof and distribution work—with a mini- 
mum of operator effort. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


relatives. The book was described in the 
house organ and reminders were posted 
on bank bulletin boards and in eleva- 
tors. 

Then a series of teasers, showing a 
stork and hinting at the special nature 
of the impending event, appeared in the 
local newspapers and on radio and tele- 
vision spots. Detailed announcements 
were made later through such media as 
newspaper ads, billboards, lobby dis- 
plays, and radio. 


"Visit Your Local Bank’”’ 


The banks in Nassau County, New 
York, took a prominent part in the 
county’s recent golden jubilee exposi- 
tion at Roosevelt Field on Long Island. 

An exhibit by the Nassau County 
CLEARING House ASSOCIATION and in- 
dividual displays by several members 
called the public’s attention to banking 
services and to the banks’ role in the 
county’s growth. 

Visitors to the banking section of the 
exposition received a folder, “ Banking 
Has Helped Our County Grow.” Con- 
trasting the facilities of 1899 with those 
of 1949, it pointed out that a half cen- 
tury ago Nassau had only seven banks, 
with total resources of $2,510,000, 
whereas now there are 50 banks with 
resources of nearly half a billion. 

The folder called attention to the 
banker’s role as “‘a key figure in plan- 
ning and development,” and continued: 

“The banks of Nassau County exist 
only to serve you. The courtesy and 
dignity of bank personnel makes your 
visit pleasant, whatever its purpose, 
and you will profit by the wisdom 


Sir Walter spreads his cape for Queen Bess: the float sponsored by the Richmond 
banks in the tobacco festival. Virginia’s capitol is in the background 


gained in more than half a century of 
successful management. 

“You can rely on your bank. It offers 
you sound advice, security for your 
monies and other valuables; it is a 
source of funds for a multitude of busi- 
ness or personal requirements, and 
above all, it means convenience in all 
your financial dealings and transac- 
tions.” 

On the inside of the folder each of the 
county’s 50 banks was pictured. 

Two banks—the First NATIONAL of 
Freeport and the First NATIONAL of 
Merrick, which are being consolidated 
as the MEApow BANK, found that a 
guessing contest attracted large crowds 
to their booth. Visitors were asked to 
estimate the amount of money in a 
small plastic house that stood on a 


counter in the exhibit. Nine of the 
29,000 persons who entered the contest 
guessed $298. The actual figure was 
$298.03, so the lucky nine divided that 
amount. The winners received their 
$33.12 shares at a radio broadcast. 


Richmond Banks in Festival 


The banks of Richmond, Virginia, 
sponsored a float in the city’s first an- 
nual Tobacco Bow! Festival this fall. 

The float, one of 25 in the big parade 
that was a feature of Richmond’s salute 
to the industry which has been a sub- 
stantial contributor to the city’s growth, 
depicted Sir Walter Raleigh, tobacco’s 
first publicist, spreading his cape before 
Queen Elizabeth. At each end of the 
vehicle were huge savings passbooks 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


The Nassau County Clearing House Association’s booth, left, included a display of money, vintages of 1899 and 1949. Right, visitors at 
the guessing contest conducted by two of the member banks 
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when you buy 
Burroughs 
Microfilming 


ou know it's 


right for You! 


5 BASIC ADVANTAGES OF 
BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Saves Space Normal contents of a 3-drawer 
file is reduced to a one-hundred-foot roll 
of 16 mm. microfilm. 


Saves Time—As many as six documents can 
be photographed in one second, using the 
automatic feeder. 


Saves Money — Saves labor, filing equipment, 
storage and working space. 


Assures Accuracy — Photographic accuracy 
is unequalled. 


Assures Protection — Reducing docu- 
ments to microfilm protects against 
misfiling, extraction or alteration. 


THE TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


Burroughs microfilming is installed in your business to do 
the exact job you seek. 


That’s because Burroughs always fits its business machines 
to the work at hand. More than 60 years’ experience in 
helping businesses to save time, save money, and get work 
done accurately has given Burroughs this know-how in 
applying any business machine to a specific need. 


This same know-how comes with Burroughs microfilming 
—whether, it is used for recording items in a bank, for 
billing in a department store, or for creating space-saving, 
easily accessible archives of records for a manufacturer 
or other business house. 


You are sure, too, of continued, dependable operation of 
this precision-built equipment. The nationwide availability 
of Burroughs service makes certain that skilled assistance 
is right at your elbow whenever you need maintenance 
help. And Burroughs has 22 strategically located process- 
ing centers to give prompt service in developing films. 
These centers have the best equipment and expert tech- 
nicians to assure film processing of the highest quality. 


Burroughs microfilming systems are sold—not rented or 
leased. The savings made possible by outright ownership 
further reduce your costs. For detailed information, call 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


New Exclusive Service! 


If you are photographing documents one 
side only, you can use 8 mm. photography 
on 16 mm. film, then have our laboratory 
slit film, and spool it on two 8 mm. feels. 
Gives you film images in continuous se- 
quence, permits rearrangement in an 
sequence desired by simple splicing. Ask 
your Burroughs man. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 6) 
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Industrial and commercial 
exhibit on the lobby floor 
of the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company for 
Pennsylvania Week 


As a citizen of the United States, you share in enjoyment of the world’s 
highest living standards. Your advantages include public improvements 
and services beyond comparison with those of any other country...made 
possible in great measure by the sale of state and municipal bonds 
through this nation’s investment banking system. 

State and municipal bonds totaling close to 5% billion dollars were 
underwritten in the period 1910-1949 by Halsey, Stuart alone, or by 
groups which it headed singly or with others. These bonds represented 
over 2200 separate issues and originated in all of the 48 states. 

Attendant on this contribution to the nation’s well-being has been 
the service of Halsey, Stuart in providing advantageous outlets to inves- 
tors for their surplus funds. Our latest municipal offering list is available 
on request. 


REPRESENTATIVE MUNICIPAL BONDS———— 


State of California 
2%% Veterans Welfare Bonds 


| Sanitary District of Chicago, Ill. 
22% Construction Bonds 


| State of Connecticut 
| 1%% University Bldg. Bonds 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
14% Sewer Bonds 


State Roads Commission 
of Maryland 
1%% Highway Revenue Bonds 


HALSEY, STUA 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHIC 


School District of Philadelphia. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
2% Street, Alley & Sewer Bonds 


New York City, New York 


3% Various Purposes Bonds 


State of North Carolina 
14% & 134% Road Bonds 


Penna. 
2% Bonds 


Seattle, Washington 
3%% Light & Power Rev. Bonds 


RT & CO. INc. 


T NEW YORK AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITI 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
labelled “Save for Education and 
Security” and “Save for Health and 
Happiness.” 

The festival, lasting three days, con- 
cluded with a pageant viewed by more 
than 6,000 persons. 


Windshield Advertising 


To help celebrate its first birthday 
this fall, the JosHuA MONUMENT N \- 
TIONAL BANK of Twentynine Palms, 
California, sent to each depositor and 
stockholder a decalcomania of the seal 
of the bank. 

A letter signed by Lucille M. Wasser- 
burger, chairman of the board, sug- 
gested that the recipient, by placing the 
emblem on the windshield of his car, 
would thus identify himself with “the 
parade of depositors’”’ who have made 
the bank successful. 


Industrial Show in Bank 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST Com- 
PANY helped celebrate Pennsylvania 
Week by holding a large industrial 
show in its lobby. 

Twenty-six displays, ranging from a 
convertible automobile and a sub- 
marine battery to hats and electronics, 
provided a cross-section of the state’s 
products and services. 

Pennsylvania’s governor, James H. 
Duff, opened the exhibit. Others taking 
| part in the ceremony included State 
Secretary of Commerce Theodore Roo- 
sevelt III; Frank C. Roberts, Jr., 
president of the Real Estate Trust 
Company; and Stanley W. Cousley, 
| president of Fidelity-Philadelphia. 


| This is the new 78-ton, 12-story electric sign 
on the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. At its top is a huge “weather 
ball” which glows in various colors to give 
the forecasts. When the sign was first turned 
on, 250 balloons carrying $300 worth of sav- 
ings account certificates were released from 
the building’s roof 
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in Brief 


The Santa Monica (California) 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK has 
started an expansion program that will 
include an auto banking department 
and additional parking facilities. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK of Phoenix 
has published the 1949 edition of its 
“Arizona Statistical Review.”’ 


The Lincotn NATIONAL BANK 
Newark, New Jersey, observing its 25th 
anniversary on October 20, reminded 
stockholders of the birthday by mailing 
the current dividend check in a jacket 
of silver paper. Printed in blue on the 
outside fold were these words: “ We en- 


close a check on our silver anniversary.” 


Delegates to the 1949 convention 
of the American Bankers Association 
may have seen the CROCKER First 
NATIONAL BANKk’s attractive pictorial 
map of the city and county of San 
Francisco. The map, printed in several 
colors, provides a “brief review of the 
peoples, personalities and places that 
help make our town the fabulous city 
by the Golden Gate.” 


The KanaBec (Minnesota) STATE 
Bank recently held its 14th annual 
party for stockholders, directors, staff, 
and officials of local creameries. Presi- 
dent Frank P. Powers reported that the 
bank was considering construction of a 
new two-story building, provided a site 
could be obtained. 


The CHASE NATIONAL BANK of New 
York has established a discretionary 
common trust fund. 


Two hundred bankers from Texas 
and Louisiana attended the third an- 
nual bankers’ clinic sponsored by the 
First NATIONAL BANK in Houston. 


Corn EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
AND Trust Company of Philadelphia 
received a special award from the Art 
Directors Club of that city “for an ex- 
cellent example of television presenta- 
tion” in the bank’s program, “Open 
House.” 


A street map, a thermometer, and a 
ruler were among the advertising pieces 
used by THe First NATIONAL BANK 
of Sayreville, New Jersey, to promote 
its 20th anniversary. 


The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
is distributing a four-page mimeo- 


graphed history of the BOATMEN’s | 


NaTIONAL BANK which this year is 
observing its 102nd birthday. 


December 1949 


| 


Forum on Annual Statements 


One of the significant results of the 
Detroir Trust CoMPANY’s program 
of awards for outstanding annual cor- 
porate reports was a recent one-day 
seminar on the preparation of these 
statements, held under auspices of the 
University of Michigan School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The forum, which took place on the 
campus, was designed primarily for the 
exchange of ideas for “more attractive 
and understandable annual reports by 
business organizations.” 

The Detrorr Trust ComPpany’s top 


awards for 1948 annual reports were 
presented by President Selden B. 
Daume to Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company for the best report sent to 
both stockholders and employees, and 
to General Motors Corporation for the 
best separate reports to shareholders 
and employees. Twenty-nine other cor- 
porations received plaques for outstand- 
ing reports in their groups (based on 
number of employees); 40 other com- 
panies got certificates of merit. 

The awards were made at the dinner 
given by the bank. Several hundred 
business executives and bankers were 
guests. 


Werthwhile things 


Deserve The Best 


in Protection 


An analysis of 300 important church 
fires, in The National Fire Protection 
Association’s publication, ‘Churches 
Are Burning’, revealed that every 
other one resulted in total loss. Where 
complete loss information was avail- 
able, the average church was 39% 
underinsured. 


tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK + 
(Five Deportment) . 


Valuable 
Planning Help 


Bring your home appraisal data up to date with this new book that 
explains what makes a house modern — electrically — how to be sure 
homes will retain their value through the years. 

Packed with simple, practical data that shows how to plan for the 
most effective applications of electricity and electrical equipment, re- 


gardless of size or type of house. 


Gives actual examples of each of the Four Degrees of Electrical Living, 


a new concept of home planning. 


Covers kitchen planning for the “Economy Kitchen” that is minimum 
in space and equipment requirements, and an “Ideal Kitchen” that offers 
an arrangement of equipment, counter and storage space for the home- 
maker who wants the best. Also contains suggestions for modern laundry 
design and gives planning data for wiring and lighting. 

It’s a book that every officer who is responsible for home loans will 
find of real value. A Free copy is ready for you. It will also help raise the 
sights of your builders. Additional copies may be obtained for them at 


5 cents per copy. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


PLAN ING BOOK 


LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


— 


. State... 


your new book, Planning Homes for Electrical 
copies for our builders. I enclose payment for 


P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


lso send me .... 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
Institution... ..-. 


BETTER HOMES BUREAU 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Living — B-4326. A 

these extra copies at 5 cents eac 
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MY/..GUT SUCCESS 


(Portra/t of a growing family) 


If you study the picture above, you'll notice a certain family 
resemblance .. . 

There’s Awful Friendly, Plenty Friendly, Utterly Friendly and 
a flock of others whose names slip me now. 

You see the American Mutual family has grown so rapidly 
in the last 4 years, even I’m amazed! 

In this short period, we've practically doubled the amount of 


business we do! (And we were up among the leaders to begin 
with. ) 


I say this, not to brag... but to let you know that when you... 
or a lot of your customers...join the American Mutual family 
as policyholders, you're all signing up with one of the healthiest 
companies in America today! 

Why did almost twice as many people come to us for protec- 
tion recently? ... 

Because we offered them the chance to get a dollar’s worth of 
protection for 80 cents in almost every case. 

Because our special I. E. Loss Control Service,* which we 
feel is the greatest extra in industrial insurance, has demon- 


AMERICAN ties amecican tatitty isuronce company 


© 1949 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CERTA/NLY BREEDS / 


strated year after year that it can help your customers reduce 
costly accidents, and increase their plant efficiency and profit 
at the same time! 

Because we've helped cut premium costs for hundreds of com- 
panies to way below the average for their field! (As much as 
50% below average in some cases. ) 

The point is...we’d like to have you 
and a lot of your customers join our big 
Friendly family. We'd like to help you 
all in every way. 

And personally, I get a kick out of 
being head of a family with thousands 
and thousands of new members every 
year. Beats quintuplets any day! 


* Accident prevention based on principles of 
industrial engineering. 


December 1949 


REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 
Total Assets Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$93,824,384 $76,441,097 $17,383,287 

Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders 
$313,426,622 $123,275,137 


Nearly 80% of all assets in U.S. Gov't, first grade industrial, 
railroad, public utility bonds. 


by Mr. Friendly 
4 
{ 
Wane 
| 
iG 


The dotted area designates the pre- 
ferred or desired location. The cross 
hatched or diagonal line shaded area 
designates extended space that is per- 
missible for use if conditions require it. 
The blank area is restricted because that 
space is essential for other purposes, and 
locating an item therein will cause 
trouble and in most instances result in a 
“headache” check. 


Marginal Key to Location 


Due to the size variations, the pre- 
scribed areas are shown in the charts 
with relation to one or more — 


Standards for Check Designs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


edges of the check shown by solid lines. 
Thus, regardless of the size of the check 
being designed, the desired location for 
an item may be readily determined by 
reference to an adjacent and related 
solid-line marginal edge or edges. For 
example: In Chart No. 2 the designated 
dotted area for the “Transit Number- 
Routing Symbo!l”’ is located in the upper 
right corner. Therefore the solid-line top 
and right side marginal edges of the 
check disclose the relationship of the 
transit number-routing symbol area to 
the solid line. While other corners or 
side edge are shown, a transit number- 


CapiTAL $10,000,000 


Ready for Emergencies | 


In an emergency you will find at the Shawmut 
Bank both ability and exceptional willingness 
to carry out difficult or unusual assignments 
in the New England area. For over 113 years 
this bank of “Outstanding Strength” has pro- 
vided prompt results in handling transactions 
for correspondent banks. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SuRPLUS $20,000,000 


SSS 


Where your interests 


are ours 


Whatever your correspondent 
needs and problems, we approach them 
with the aim of serving your interests to our best ability. 
Banking transactions of every kind—urgent or merely 
routine—are handled with the care, speed and personal 
interest you'd require of yourown staff. Lasting evidence 
of this is found in a correspondent relationship here. 


Sccutth & TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, Pressdent 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


& 
@ 


Member Federal Reserve System 


routing symbol ‘area is not related 
thereto. In this case the rest of the 


check, regardless of size, must be 
omitted from consideration in deter- 
mining the appropriate location of the 
symbol on the face of the check. The 
same theory is followed in each chart 
for each item to be located on the face 
of the check. 


Checks May Vary in Size 


Compensation for check size varia- 
tion must be handled with understand- 
ing and judgment. The broken-line 
edges of the illustrated check in the 
charts indicate that the checks may 
vary in size. However, such variations 
in depth or width do not alter the rela- 
tionship of prescribed areas to the as- 
sociated solid-line edge of the illustrated 
check. Again referring to Chart No. 2, a 
possible reduction in depth indicated by 
the broken line at the sides of the draw- 
ing will not affect the relation of the 
routing symbol area to the pertinent 
upper right corner. The same is true 
with the broken-line sections of the top 
and bottom edges in connection with a 
reduction in width. 

The desired and permissible areas are 
based on the findings resulting from 


| examining hundreds of checks and 


drafts and business machines used for 
checkwriting purposes. They are not 
arbitrarily prescribed areas, but spaces 
anticipated to satisfy most require- 
ments. Obviously, if the depth or width 
of a check is enlarged or reduced, the 
prescribed areas must expand or shrink 


| in proportion. The permissible areas are 


provided chiefly to take care of require- 


“Is it true the bus company is about to 
devaluate their tokens?” 
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ments of commercial business machines. 
Any other use should be avoided. 

Furthermore, with certain excep- 
tions, a prescribed area or portion 
thereof which is not used for any one 
item may be used to extend other areas 
for essential subject matter. The ex- 
ceptions are the areas restricted for the 
routing symbol, check serial number, 
amount in figures, and signature. If the 
right side of a check is not used for 
these specific items this section of the 
check must be left blank. This is to pre- 
vent the insertion of data on the right 
end which will make it difficult to find 
or read essential items and thus handi- 
cap the handling of checks by banks and 
others. 


Thanks to Check Makers 


Edwin V. Krick, chairman of the 
Commission and senior vice-president 
and cashier of the American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, extends in a fore- 
word the Commission’s thanks to the 


Todd Company of Rochester, New | 


York, “for its generous cooperation in 
making this information available to 
banks,” and to other check users and 
check manufacturers for help in the 
preparation of the study. 


One copy of Standards for Designing 
Checks and Drafts will be sent to each 
member of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation early in December. Additional 
copies may be obtained at a nominal 
charge. 


“You want me to endorse this check? Oh, 
allright! Now let’s see . . . [like this 
check because . . .” 
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If a shoe fits a woman, she buys the 
next size smaller. 


We often wonder what the average 
life expectancy is of a brand new un- 
dented fender. 


If you treat a guest like home folks, he 
may get mad and retaliate. 


Should a husband keep anything 
from his wife? Well, at least enough to 
buy his lunch. 


IT’S ALWAYS 


IN BANKING OFFICES 


as 


...and the general public is a 
critical audience. An atmosphere of 
integrity and substance is expected, 
and these aew SIKES Chairs, de- 
rived from traditional Chippendale 


motifs, help impart the desired 
touch of distinguished hospitality. 
Being made of WOOD, they assure 
many years of service at lowest 
maintenance cost. SIKES Chairs 
are modest in price, too... espe- 


cially when you con- 
sider their lasting 
value in terms of ap- 


pearance and service. 


1854 UA 


Solid walnut construction, rich top-grain genuine 
leather upholstery. Write for additional information 


1853 UA 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. + 


on these and the other fine SIKES Chairs, built for 


every business requirement. 


24 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


| TO ALL BANKS 
HANDLING GOVERNMENT 
{BEARER SECURITIES 


HOW CUMMINS HELPS BANKS 


COMPLY WITH NEW T. D. REGULATION* 


The perforator (shown below) is specifically designed to 
comply with the regulation. Unlimited throat depth for 
any size bond. Sights enable operator to locate perfo- 
ration in accordance with regulation. Will perforate from 
one to eight bonds at one time. Hand operated (Electric 
Perforator also available). Easy to move—weighs less 
than 7 lbs. COMPLETE PACKAGE-—at no extra cost. 
Cummins furnishes you stamp pad and carbon pigment 
ink made to comply with this regulation. Nothing else to and time involved are 
buy except your own endorsement stamp or plate. 


SEND COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


$49.50 


Bank 


ABA Code No._____ 


Name_____ 


*Treasury Dept. Cir- 
cular No. 853, Effec- 
tive Nov. 14, 1949 


By endorsing and perfo- 
rating in accordance with 
above regulation, govern- 
ment, bearer securities 
handled by banks for re- 
demption, payment or ex- 
change are made non-ne- 
gotiable. Consequently, 
shipping risks, expenses 


substantially reduced. If 
you have failed to receive 
information on above, write 
your Federal Reserve Bank 
or write us at address below. 


r- Cummin§ BUSINESS MACHINES CORP.=4 


4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40—Dept. B 12 
Please send me 
a cost of $49.50 each, FOB factory, Chicago. 


Perforator Endorsing Outfits at 


Title 
__Address 
State___ 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


Premiums for Savers 


P at Wabasha, Minnesota, the 
vigorous advertising campaign of 

the First State Bank is reaching thou- 
sands of present and potential custom- 
ers. In addition, the bank gives away 


thousands of premiums to students. 

“We advertise in our local newspaper 
and in a shopper’s news,” explains Pres- 
ident A. J. Doffing. “We use this 
method of publicizing the different 
services which we offer to both town 
and rural customers. One week, for ex- 
ample, we may suggest the use of per- 
sonalized checks for every person with 
a checking account. The next week we 
will mention our personal loan depart- 
ment, safety deposit boxes, or GI 
loans.” 


GEORGIA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


BUSINESS INDEX 


3 
1939 100% 


1949 
BUSINESS INDEX 2587, 
AN INCREASE OF THE 
ren vears 


\...and the best way to obtain quick service 


an 


assure prompt advice an 


counsel on 


business problems in this rapidly expanding 
area, is through the excellent correspondent 
facilities of the Friendly Fulton. We invite 
your inquiry. 


The NATIONAL 
ulton. BANK. 


7 TELEVISION STATIONS 
— ANOTHER LOS ANGELES “FIRST” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


An area growing as rapidly — 
producing as much—changing as 
swiftly as Southern California — 
presents extremely specialized 
problems. 

Your best assistant in dealing 
with such a highly transitory mar- 
ket can be Citizens Bank's 59 years 
of valuable experience. 

If you find a need for prompt. 
efficient banking service in South- 
ern California, we stand ready to 
serve your customers or your bank. 


CUTTZENS 


NATIONAL Savincs BAWVK 
LOS ANGELES | 


He believes that a good premium 
betters his bank’s relations with cus- 
tomers. He’s especially sold on the dis- 
tribution of premiums such as Christ- 
mas carol books, pencils, booklets 
describing Minnesota’s territorial cen- 
tennial history, and plastic rulers. These 
go to children in both the town and 
rural schools and all carry the bank’s 
name printed in large letters. 

Advertising the bank’s services isn’t 
limited to premiums or newspapers, 
however. A number of placards are 
placed in strategic locations about the 
exceptionally attractive lobby of this 
small town bank. Mr. Doffing pushes 
toy banks as an incentive for starting 
savings accounts for children. He used 
to give away the banks, but decided to 
sell them for cost. A local sign painter 
prepared several attractive placards 
bearing such messages as this one: 
“Little Pigs Grow Fast. Fatten These 
Little Banks. Start a Savings Account.” 
The placards were placed on a ledge 
beside each of the teller’s windows. 
Beside them were piggy banks with 
price tags attached. 

A farm: representative to contact 
farmers for bank loans and insurance 
business is receiving Mr. Doffing’s 
earnest consideration. 


Pretty-Girl Cover 


On the theory that farmers, like 
their city cousins, enjoy seeing 
pretty girls, the Bank of Greensboro, 
N. C., features a comely miss on the 
cover of a folder announcing the forma- 
tion of its new farm credit department. 
The personable farmerette typifies the 
height of farm fashion — she is outfitted 
in coveralls and carries a straw hat and 
is propped by a corn shock, pumpkin, 
and Irish setter. 

Scratch drawings throughout the 
folder illustrate the textual account of 
the services offered by the bank through 
its farm service department and the ad- 
vantages accruing to agricultural cus- 
tomers. 

The bank’s contribution to commu- 
nity progress is touched upon briefly on 
the final fold, where it states: 

“Like farmers, our bank is a tax- 
payer. Taxes paid by us go to assist in 
supporting and maintaining schools, 
highways, police and fire protection, 
and other necessary public services. As 
do other banks, we engage in and con- 
tribute to all worth-while community 
activities and causes, including fund- 
raising drives, local and farm develop- 
ment campaigns, and much other work 
| for the community good.” 
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MAKES CONTACT 
with your best prospects 


Financial advertising in The New 
York Times tells your financial 
advertising story to the whole 
financial community . . . because 
The Times broad audience in- 
cludes banking officials, corpora- 
tion executives, professional and 
institutional security buyers, and 


individual investors. 


The New Pork Times 


All the News That’s Fit to Print’’ 


BANQUE 


DE 


BRUXELLES 


Founded in 1871 is glad 


fa Offer quality COA peratian 


TO AMERICAN BANKS 


TRADE WITH BELGIUM 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NORTHERN AMERICA 


J. vAN AUBEL 
(ROOM 1742) 37, WALL STREET, NEW-YORK 5 


December 1949 


Christmas Savings 
Reach New Record 


aia aia 
LA 


re distribution of Christmas Club 
funds reaches an all-time high this 
year with $900-million going to 10,- 
675,000 individuals. This is the largest 
amount in the 39-year history of Christ- 
mas Club, a New York corporation. 

The average distribution per member 
is about $92.75 for large metropolitan 
areas and $84.40 for the entire country. 
The countrywide average last year was 
$81.50. The total number of individual 
members participating this year shows 
an increase of 500,000 over a year ago. 

A survey of the uses to which the 
$900-million will be put shows that 
31 percent will go into permanent sav- 
ings, and 36 percent will go for Christ- 
mas purchases. The breakdown is as 
follows: 


Permanent savings 31% $279,040,000 
Insurance 7% 62,980,000 
Mortgage payments 2% _ [17,980,000 
Year-end bills 13% 117,020,000 
Taxes 8% 72,020,000 
Christmas buying 36% 323,940,000 
Education 1% 9,040,000 
Miscellaneous 2% 17,980,000 


100% $900,000,000 


In this year’s distribution, New York 
leads the states with $242,130,000. 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco, leads the banks with $21- 
million. 

More than $1-million is being dis- 
tributed by each of 67 banks. 


A million dollars in 5s, 10s, 20s, 50s and 

100s was displayed at the opening of the new 

office of the Western Saving Fund Society of 
Philadelphia 


FY 


WIDE WORLD 


In Australia 


and New Zealand 


With cotal assets of over 
£275,000,000 and with over 
800 branches and agencies 
throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea. this Bank is better 
equipped to facilitate trade with 
these countries than any other 
institution there. 


BANK OF 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australic. 


THE IMPORTANT 
BALANCE SHEET 
FOOT-NOTE: 


“Our ‘Replacement 
Reserve’ established by 
American Appraisal 
Service shows” that 
plant values exceed 
book values by $ 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
- Over Fifty Years of Service 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


and Mr. Hoffman is in earnest when 
urging OEEC to demonstrate real 
intra-European economic cooperation. 


FAILURE OF EUROPEAN 
COOPERATION 


It is hard to tell, merely by following 
Mr. Hoffman’s statements, whether he 
regards the ERP as a howling success 
or a dismal failure. He is quite obvi- 
ously hoping that somehow Europe 
will produce at least the appearance of 
continent-wide economic cooperation 
before the next ERP appropriations 
come before the Congress. In an article, 
“The Future of OEEC,” the London 
Economist devotes much space to 
OEEC’s past. Individual countries, it 
appears, are even neglecting to strengthen 
themselves, to say nothing of cooperat- 
ing with others. Says The Economist: 

“Tt is a poor advertisement for the 
Marshall Plan when the French nation 
can still claim to cover with its exports 
no more than 10 percent of its dollar 
imports.” Something is radically wrong 
either with the concept or the execution 
of cooperation. If cooperation is to ma- 
terialize, the weekly observes, an essen- 
tial ingredient is a willingness in London 
to review the whole British policy. Per- 
haps there ought to be an American 
review as well, a review of the concept 
of the Marshall Plan. 


TO EACH WHAT HE DESERVES? 


ECA seems to lean now toward the 
view that aid should be allocated no 
longer according to “need,” but rather 
according to “performance.” There 
is no doubt at all that ECA holds 
this power—sanction, if you please—to 
make the recipient countries work 
harder for their own and mutual re- 
covery. Such a policy, it would seem, 
could not be entrusted for execution to 
the OEEC, which has had a hard enough 
time cutting up the pie according to 
need. The United States Government, 
on the other hand, has never shown it- 
self very skilled in extracting any quid 
in exchange for the quo of foreign aid. 

What stands in the way of intra- 
European cooperation is simply na- 
tionalism. From that springs the maze 
of trade and exchange barriers, the 
quest for industrial self-sufficiency on a 
national basis, etc. Add to this Britain’s 
ties to the Commonwealth, the Euro- 
pean addiction to price-upholding car- 
tels, inflationary national policies, the 
dampening effects of socialism on in- 
centives and the like, and you have an 
idea of what stands between Mr. Hoff- 
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man and an 
economy. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR IMPETUS 


Mr. Hoffman complimented OEEC 
on Europe’s “amazing progress” in 
restoring production. As “‘an admiring 
friend” he said: “‘We applaud the suc- 
cess.” Then he pulled out the medicine 
bottle. This won’t hurt a bit, he assured 
Europe and the U. S. Congress, as he 
recommended: (1) Coordination of na- 
tional fiscal and monetary policies; 
(2) provision of “means for necessary 
exchange-rate adjustments, subject of 
course, to. . . the IMF”; (3) soften- 
ing the impact on single countries of 
future gold and dollar drains; (4) co- 
ordinated European commercial poli- 
cies; (5) a single European market. 
American willingness to shoulder ERP 
to the bitter end, 1952, needs “new 
impetus,” Hoffman said. Adoption of 
his five-point program by early 1950 
(i.e., before the hearings on next year’s 
ECA appropriation begin) is Mr. Hoff- 
man’s prescription for impetus. 


AID FOR ASIA 


From Paris, of all places, came the 
news that the U.S.A. is working on an 
aid-for-Asia plan. The American official 
who broke the story is unidentified. 
According to this source, Congress is to 
be asked for $114-billion as the first 
annual contribution to a stop-com- 
munism movement on that side of the 
world. The program is expected to em- 
brace Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
the Philippines, Australia, New Zea- 
land, etc. 

Any connection between such a pro- 


integrated European 


Paul Hoffman, ECA Administrator, told a 
press conference that European recovery 
was “something close to a miracle” 


WIDE WORLD 


gram and the pound sterling proliem js 
more than imaginary. What helps the 
Empire helps Britain. Early in 150, at 
the invitation of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, there will convene in Manila a 
stop-communism conference of repre- 
sentatives of all Southeast Asia coun- 
tries. While American Senators are 
telling the world that the giant foreign- 
aid program cannot go on much longer, 
ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
publicly suggests that, well maybe, we’ll 
hold it down to $2-billions a year after 
1952. 


IMPORT PROMOTION 


British, Canadian and American 
customs officials are putting their heads 
together in Washington to see what can 
be done to smooth the entry of imports 
into the United States. The meetings 
are one of the outcomes of the tripartite 
talks in September. . . . If a veteran 
of the Commerce Department’s foreign 
service in the days of Herbert Hoover 
comes across the Report of the ECA- 
Commerce Mission, published in Octo- 
ber, his hair is apt to stand on end. 
Back in Hoover’s time the Commerce 
Department’s foreign service focused 
its gaze exclusively on opportunities to 
sell American goods abroad and each 
week submitted dollars-and-cents re- 
ports of “business done.” Now we see 
the Commerce Department virtually 
begging Americans to import foreign 
goods; and a good thing it is, too, if we 
want to get at least something back for 
what we are now exporting. ... 
Chicago, Detroit, and Atlantic City plan 
international trade fairs for 1950. 


DOLLAR EXPORTS BOARD 


The British Dollar Exports Board, a 
private advisory body for British in- 
dustry, is having difficulty in achieving 
its assigned goal. According to the 
Anglo-American News, the board has 
studied differential tax remission and 
turned it down as an incentive. It has 
discussed with the government modifi- 
cation of bulk buying of raw materials 
and of the prices at which they are sold 
to industry, and found that idea want- 
ing. DEB states that devaluation has 
provided many manufacturers with an 
incentive hitherto lacking. The DEB 
seems to be relying heavily on what 
American industrial and merchandising 
organizations can do to stimulate the 
demand in this country for British 
goods. Such demand is slow in making 
itself felt. 

The November letter of the National 
City Bank of New York reported that 
on October 31 Bank of England notes 


-were selling at $2.55 per pound. 
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““TAKE A LETTER 


**,.. We have been with you so long, and you do sq many nice courtesies, 


I do not know how we could get along without you.” 


Received from a Mid-Western bank 


Weare proud to have this letter in our files—along with many others expressing 
similar appreciation. They are additional proof that Chase correspondent 
services are welcomed by our banking friends throughout the country. 


Among specific services available to our correspondents are: 


Credit information on firms and individuals, here and abroad 
Quarter-hour and half-hour mail pick-up service around the clock 
Quick collection of checks, notes, drafts, coupons and called and matured bonds 
Participation in local loans with correspondent banks 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of orders for purchase and sale of all classes of securities 


Analyses of investment portfolios . . . Safekeeping of securities 
Expediting foreign transactions through branches and correspondents overseas 


For further details, write for our folder 
CHASE SERVICES FOR CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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perme in January 1950 the Vet- 
erans Administration will mail 200,- 
000 checks per day to approximately 
16-million veterans, in payment of the 
$2.8-billion National Service Life In- 
surance special dividend. These checks 
will be negotiable and will be cleared 
through normal banking channels for 


payment at the Federal Reserve bank. 


Complete Line 
of 
Money Wrappers 


today for MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Free Somples WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
cent (4%) on par value, and an extra 
dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value, were declared 
October 28, 1949, on the shares of The 
Texas Company, payable respectively on 
January 3, 1950 and December 15, 1949, 
to stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on November 9, 1949. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 


189th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


ROBERT FISHER 
Treasurer 


Tru 


This is the KLYMAX Coin Bank 


. one of the many popular 
al savings devices made by 


BANTHRICO 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 
23 N. DESPLAINES STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Write for catalog and price list. 


(GI Insurance Dividend Checks 


Many of the checks will be received 
from customers but some may be pre- 
sented for cashing by veterans who do 
not have bank accounts. Bank officials 
are urged to establish their policy and 
to instruct their tellers relative to cash- 
ing these checks for noncustomers so 
that properly identified veterans will be 
taken care of. This will be an excellent 
opportunity for banks to do a fine pub- 
lic relations job with the veterans. 

Banks are reminded that these checks 
will be mailed to the veterans. Past ex- 
perience has shown that Government 
checks sent through the mails occa- 
sionally fall into the hands of unauthor- 
ized persons. To prevent such unau- 
thorized persons from cashing the 
checks, banks are urged to advise their 
tellers to follow closely the banks’ poli- 
cies relative to cashing these checks, 
and to refer all parties who do not meet 
the requirements set forth by the bank 
to one of the bank’s officers. 


Vererans should be urged, whenever 
possible, to take the check to the banks 
where they carry their account or are 
well known. If this is not possible, they 
should be advised to bring with them 
their discharge papers or notice of sepa- 
ration containing their physical de- 
scription and signature, together with 
other papers, such as a driver’s license 
or company identification card, which 
might help to establish their identity. 

The A.B.A. Committee on Service for 
War Veterans has compiled the follow- 
ing information so that bank officers 
will have full information available for 
their staffs and for the local veterans, as 
well as to enable them to establish their 


| policy in regard to cashing these checks 
| in order to avoid taking unnecessary 
| risk of loss due to accepting forged en- 


| dorsements or forged checks. 


Tx dividend will be paid to veterans 


| of World War II who took out National 


| 


| Service Life Insurance policies prior to 
| January 1, 1948, and who paid pre- 
| miums for three months or more. These 


veterans are required to use the official 


| application form in applying for this 


special dividend. The dividend covers 
all periods during which NSLI was held 
in force, from the time the policy was 
first taken out (NSLI policies were not 
available prior to October 8, 1940) up to 


| its anniversary date in 1948. Future 


dividends will cover subsequent periods. 
Guardians and ‘fiduciaries of incom- 


| petent veterans should apply by letter 


to the Special Dividend Applications 
Unit, Veterans Administration, \Vash- 
ington 25, D. C., specifying the vet- 
eran’s name, date of birth, service seria] 
number, claim number, and insurance 
number, plus the applicant’s name, ad- 
dress, and official capacity in connection 
with the veteran. If proof of official 
capacity has been submitted to a VA 
office, location of the particular office 
should be included. 


The amount of the dividend each 
veteran will receive will be determined 
by: (1) the amount of NSLI carried; 
(2) the length of time it was in force; 
(3) the age of the insured when the 
policy was issued. The dividend scale 
is as follows: 

Per $1,000 


Age at Issue per month 


40 and under 


cents 
41 
42 49 
43 46 
44 43 
45 40 
46 37 
47 34 
48 31 
49 28 
50 25 
51 24 
52 23 
53 22 
54 21 
55 and over 20 


The above dividend rates will be used 
for both term and converted policies 
since the dividend is based only on the 
life insurance feature of the contract as 
there are no excess interest earnings on 
the savings portion of converted policies. 

It is expected that the amounts of 
individual checks will vary from a low 
of 60 cents to a maximum of $528. The 
average amount of the checks will be 
approximately $175. However, it is felt 
that the bulk of the checks will be for 
less than $100. 

Veterans wishing to apply the pro- 
ceeds of the check towards paying pre- 
miums in advance, reinstating lapsed 
policies, or converting term insurance to 
a permanent plan should follow the in- 
structions of the VA as given in the 
stuffer that will be enclosed with the 
check. 


Nothing removes conceit like a walk 
through a cemetery. 


A well-bred person is one who con- 
ceals his own high esteem of himself. 


Suburb—The bedroom of a metropolis. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


of Dr. Edwin G. Nourse as chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. In his final address as CEA 
chairman, Dr. Nourse observed: 

“T am not happy when I see govern- 
ment slipping back into deficits as a 
way of life in a period when production 
and employment are high, instead of 
husbanding reserves to support the 
economy if less prosperous times over- 
take us.” 

Newsmen promptly asked the Presi- 
dent what he thought about this. The 
President said he was for additional 
taxes to meet the deficit. So the Presi- 
dent is on record for a greater tax bur- 
den. He is on record that he wants to 
solve the arithmetical riddle of the gap 
between what the Federal Government 
pays out, and what it takes in. 


President Opposes Loss of 
Budgetary Control 


On the other hand, it is most unlikely 
that the President under the circum- 
stances could practically have said any- 
thing else than what he did say. If the 
President were to indicate that a pro- 
spective deficit was of no concern to 
him, then the confidence of the country 
might well be shaken. Furthermore, so 
long as deficits were formally embraced 
by the No. 1 national trustee for the 
public debt, then all guideposts of fiscal 
policy were in danger of disappearance. 
If a $5-billion deficit is all right, then 
what great difference does it make if the 
deficit is $10-billion or $15-billion? 

This is the dilemma that would have 
confronted the President had he said 
anything else. He cannot avoid gestures 
in favor of balancing the budget. Any- 
thing else would threaten complete loss 
to the Administration of fiscal control, 
or at least open the door to loss of con- 
trol. This the President obviously does 
not want. 

There is still the question of whether 
the President will actually “fight” to 
raise taxes. A majority of Congress is 
most likely to oppose any upward re- 
vision of taxes. Only a minority would 
support the President on the doctrinaire 
stand that, it being not politically fea- 
sible (if thus it develops) to cut expendi- 
tures materially, then revenues must be 
raised no matter how much it hurts, to 
protect the credit of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 

If additional or higher taxes are to 
pass, they can be adopted next year 
only if the President expends every 
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ounce of his political power and per- 
sonal prestige to persuade a reluctant 
Congress to go along with him. 

So, whether the President actually 
means to scrap for higher taxes is a 
matter which will become known only 
in the future. It will become known 
some time fairly late, presumably late 
April or early in May when, unless the 
President mobilizes all his influence and 
friends in Congress, an increase in the 
tax burden will not be voted. 

All that the President has indicated 
is that he opposes complete loss of 
fiscal control; that he stands on the 
record for a balanced budget. He has 
said tentatively that he means to solve 


the arithmetical riddle of the gap be- | 


tween spending and revenues. 


And of course the President’s press 
conference statement that he wants to | 
narrow the gap would naturally create | 
the presumption that the President | 
formally will repeat this stand in his | 


messages to Congress. Presumably the 
President will ask for additional taxes 
in his forthcoming January Budget, 
Annual, or Economic Report messages, 
perhaps even in all three. 


Political Pitfalls Seen in 
Boosting Taxes 


There are also grave political pitfalls 
involved in a serious White House drive 
to boost the nation’s tax burden. One of 
these is that it might threaten the rela- 
tively high level of economic activity 
now prevailing. 

Industry’s high volume might con- 
tract against the burden of an increase 
in taxes. Business investment is now on 
the decline from the high levels prevail- 
ing during most of the postwar period. 
Increased taxes, if they were legislated, 
probably would fall primarily either 
upon corporation income or the indi- 
vidual middle income brackets, or both. 
Thus it would strike directly at business 
income, earned and retained. It might 
readily discourage business. The result 
might be a rapid decline in activity. Of 
this possibility, the President’s advisers 
are keenly aware. 

This would affect Government re- 
ceipts directly. Industry has acquired 
higher labor and material costs out of 
the war and the postwar inflation. A 
relatively lesser decline might push 
many industries below high break-even 
points. The effect of such a course of 
events upon Treasury receipts would be 
unpleasant. 
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APPROVED 
REQUIREMENTS 


Powerful leverage enables user, 
with one hand, to attach cord 
and pull until the seal pin is 
forced through the thick folds 
of canvas bag. Increased lever- 
age affords perfect die impres- 
sion even with light pressure 
when deforming seal. Yet Press 
weighs only 17 ozs! 


PURE LEAD SE/ 


“Steel Strong’ Lead Seals comprise 4 holes 
fitted with cabie-laid hemp cord and pin. 
Made of pure non-porous lead that will not 
break like a moulded seal made of cheap lead. 
Seals, with cord, packed in bundles of 50, all 
same size; Pins different lengths. 


The L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL MissouRt 


Worlds Largest of Coin Wrappers 


THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


THIS UNIT BANK, with 
over $150,000,000 in 


resources, would like to act as your 
Los Angeles correspondent... 
would welcome the opportunity 
to handle your cash and collection 
items...and to be of service to your 
customers when they come to 
Southern California. 


Union a rust Co 


CORPORATION & FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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The Yew 
THRIFTIMATIC CHECK IMPRINTER 


ON-THE-SPOT, PUSH-BUTTON IMPRINTING! 


Ten years’ on-the-spot imprinting experience, the last six devoted to re- 
search and testing, produced the new THRIFTIMATIC, a machine which will 
imprint regular pocket checks as well as “specials” in upper left, signature 
line or end panel. 

The operator merely sets the pre-selector dial to the quantity desired and 
pushes a button. Checks AND standard layout deposit tickets automatically 
feed through the power-operated machine and come out imprinted in a matter 
of seconds as neatly as if the complete job were printed at the same time. 

Besides obvious savings through sorting and posting of smudge-proof 
imprinted checks, further savings in time-labor-costs are effected by accesso- 
ries such as the revolutionary “name-tube” which, once prepared, serves the 
bank and customer for the life of the account. 

The THRIFTIMATIC imprinter is available without investment as part of 
ThrittiCheck service. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. ‘ Rector 2-7580 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the years 
ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development of new or 
expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business organ- 
izations in the United States are establishing correspondent relations 
in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities provided 
by this 37-year-old institution. 


With 23 offices in all commercially important parts of the country, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. Special 
departments for handling collections and letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 

Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
$10,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
$10,300,000. — Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, C . Cucuta, 
Girardot, Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Velez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N.Y. 


Capital paid-up: 
Reserves: 


Armenia, 


Apart from that, however, the Presi- 
dent has a large political stake in his 
guarantee of a high volume of business 
activity and a high level of employ- 
ment. If unemployment were to become 
serious, the President’s control of Con- 
gress could readily vanish in the Con- 
gressional elections of 11 months from 
now. 


Cutting Spending Is Almost 
as Difficult 


Mr. Truman might solve the riddle of 
the gap between spending and collec- 
tions by cutting down on the volume of 
spending. Before this can be ruled out, 
it will be necessary to await the Presi- 
dent’s Budget Message next month, to 
make sure that the President will not 
himself try to reach a closer balance of 
the budget by jettisoning a number of 
items of expenditure, or postponing 
them, in the interests of fiscal sound- 
ness. 

Unless the President changes his 
mind in this respect, however, a drive 
by him to cut expenditures is not gen- 
erally anticipated. In fact, until and un- 
less the President gives convincing evi- 
dence of a change of mind, it is accepted 
as standard doctrine that several items 
of expenditure are considered to be of 
an interest paramount to balancing the 
budget, in Administration calculations. 

One of these items of paramount in- 
terest is the maintenance of foreign eco- 
nomic aid. Another is the carrying for- 
ward of foreign arms aid. A third big 
item is the maintenance at a high level 
of farm supports, for during the crucial 
vote on the farm plan last fall, the 
President’s weight was thrown behind 
the higher, inflexible supports. It might 
be doubted that the President would 
lead the way in a sharp curtailment of 
benefits for veterans. Finally, the Presi- 
dent is committed to a host of expendi- 
tures wrapped up in the “welfare state” 
concept. 


Economy Drive Foreseen 


But it is within the appropriations 
committees that an undoubted drive for 
economy will center in 1950. These 
committees will have to contend with 
increasing expenditures in fiscal ’51, for 
farm aid, pensions, housing, arms aid, 
and countless other items. 

There will be a strong economy drive 
next year, due to the fact that it is now 
hard to see how fiscal ’51’s deficit, with- 
out great effort, can be less than the 
$5.5-billion forecast officially for this 
year. The budget most likely will be 
either the major issue, or one of the 
three or four major battles in Congress 
next year. 
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Business Aids 


| 4acH month this column will list recent acquisitions including manu- 
facturers’ literature and other special announcements of interest to our 


readers—though no statement made should be regarded as an endorse- 
ment. 


AIRLINES. A 28-page booklet, 
illustrated by cartoons, containing 
information and charts on airline 
traffic—passengers, fares, freight 
and express, air mail, operations 
abroad and operating costs. Possi- 
ble threats to airline growth and 
profits are evaluated and discussed 
in detail. 

The booklet gives the major 
credit for the boom in airline traffic 
to the scheduled airlines’ improved 

safety record and concludes that the industry should make 
a profit for the first time since the war. 

Points for consideration in investing in specific airline 
securities are outlined, and the study devotes a full page to 
each of 17 airlines, showing routes, competition, financial 
condition and pertinent statistics, mentioning, in some cases, 
the use of aircraft such as Constellations, Martin 2—0-2’s, 
etc., as bearing on the companies’ operating efficiency and 
competitive position. 

This booklet may be obtained by writing Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


A NEW FILM READER with 
greater magnification, designed for 
easier reference to microfilm rec- 
ords has been announced by Rec- 
ordak Corporation, subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company. It is 
designed especially for banks, retail 
stores and business offices now 
using either the duplex or duo 
method of microfilming. The 16 
mm film is exposed first along the 
left-hand edge and then on the right-hand portion, more 
than doubling the capacity of a 100-foot roll of film, and 
film images are enlarged to appear as much as 14% larger 
than the original documents. 
While one of the readers is included in the rental cost of 
both the Recordak Duplex and the Recordak Triplex film 
readers, additional units may be rented where required. 


BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT AIDS—Insurance. A 
7-page bulletin, the first pub- 
lication in a monthly series by 
Business Management Serv- 
ice of the University of Illi- 
nois. Contains information on 
various forms of business life 
insurance, the purposes of such coverage, first steps in 
establishing a plan, etc. 


‘Butiness. Management Aida 
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Separate sections cover sole proprietorship, partnership 
and corporation life insurance, discussing the need for each 
type, the benefits, results, and the necessity for periodic 
check-up of the insurance program. 

Also available; Bulletin No. 2, “ What’s Ahead for Retail 
Credit?,” a 3-page discussion by Harvey W. Huegy, Profes- 
sor of Marketing, University of Illinois. 

Bulletin No. 3, “Personnel Management In The Small 
Organization,” a 3-page study by David W. Belcher, As- 
sistant Professor of Management, University of Illinois. 

To receive these issues, or additional ones as they are 
published, write Business Management Service, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


COST OF BURNED RECORDS. 

This 20-page illustrated booklet 

outlines four things a business con- 

cern will want to do after a destruc- 

tive fire—collect fire insurance, 

collect accounts receivable, safe- 

guard cash and credit, and resume 

business. It points out the neces- 

sity for saving records in each of 

these cases, as well as to meet 

Government regulations, and goes 

on to list conditions to combat in 

minimizing fire danger and contains a table showing proba- 

ble hours of fire duration as estimated by the Bureau of 

Standards. The book then follows with six pages tabulating 

general records common to all businesses and additional 

records found in particular businesses with space provided 

for the reader to check the hours of protection provided for 

these important documents in their existing record storage. 

Write Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


A NEW MODEL DICTAT- 
ING MACHINE, completely 
interchangeable with all exist- 
ing equipment by the same 
manufacturer, has been an- 
nounced by SoundScriber Cor- 
poration, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The new device, 
occupying little*more space on 
the desk than a business letter- 
head, features a metal cabinet in modern styling, on-the-disc 
indexing, and a hand microphone through which, by pressing 
a button, the executive can listen to the last few words of his 
dictation without manipulating the recording machine. 
The transcriber, or secretary’s instrument, contains an 
optical system that reflects, illuminates and magnifies the 
disc surface on a screen with calibrated scale, clearly show- 
ing all indexing instructions and corrections. This enables 
the secretary to glance at the index screen and judge the 
length of letter as well as observe where corrections are to be 
inserted. It is considered one of the outstanding features of 
the new machine. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bivsl in World Wide Banking 


Heod Office: 55 Wall Street, New York Branches and Correspondent Banks in every Commercially Important City in the World 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporstion 
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Christmas Club, A Corporation............... 19 La Monte & Son, George. 2 ‘Union Bank & ‘Trust Co., Los Angeles. ........ 107 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of Los London & Lancashire Insurance Company . ... . 97 United States Stee! Corporation of New Jersey 25 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc............... 32 Maseey-Harris Co..................... 12 Westinghouse Electric Corporation... .. . ae 
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FOR You: t 
* Service to client \ 
* Good will builde, 
® Entire selling COmmission of % of 1% 
FOR YOuR CLIENT: 
Safe trave] funds. Stolen 


How the Remington Electric Deluxe 


Speeds Work 


December 1949 


Saves Money 


Solves Typing Problems 


Here’s what satisfied customers say: 


“We cut more than 4500 stencils and we are especially gratified 
at the speed and the quality of the work produced by these 
machines. We estimate that with the use of Remington Electric 
Typewriters our production has increased 50%.” 


“—| like the appearance of our letters with your new Remington 
Rand “100” Type; and find it much easier to read . . .” 


“—Recent tests in this department have shown a considerable 
increase in production . . . we have been able with this machine 
to obtain as high as 17 crystal clear copies.” 


“—We find that with this new equipment our billing is done 
much faster, the output has increased about 30%, and the 
invoices are neater and cleaner looking.” 


@ The superb Remington Electric Deluxe can accom- 
plish these advantages and at the same time increase 
typing production for your business. The fast, easy, electric 
action allows fingers to fly over the keyboard turning out 
more work, better work in less time and with less effort. 
So why not start saving today, the electric way. For full 
information on how the Remington Electric Deluxe speeds 
work, saves money and solves typing problems, send for 
a FREE copy of “New Office Profits Through Electricity”. 
Address requests to Remington Rand, Department T-22, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc, 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. The future is full of bold new plans to eat 
our cake and have it too. 

A spokesman for the United States Chamber of Commerce 
told a group of business magazine editors recently that he 
was one who could view the prospect of a rising Federal debt 
“without shuddering.” How else, wondered the speaker, 
could our national economy expand, at a time like this? 
Formerly, he said, it was the business man in America who 
had captured the public imagination, but now it was the 
political man. 

This is almost true. The fact is that local and national 
governments here and throughout the world have captured, 
with their taxing and control powers, far more than the 
public imagination. The business outlook depends chiefly on 
whether this can be stopped. 


Dearth of Risk Capital 

The high level of taxation is one of the chief causes of the 
shortage of risk capital. If one invests in a new business or 
in shares of an old business, and wins, the Government is a 
large beneficiary. If he loses, that’s too bad. 

There are other factors contributing to the timidity of 
investment dollars here. Social security has become a sub- 
stantial fixed charge and will grow. High wage levels and the 
developing prospect of large overhead in workers’ pensions 
are other hurdles in the path of small business trying to 
start or grow. 

Through all of the period since 1933 there has been more 
or less constant agitation to provide Government money for 
small business. The number of bills has been great and the 
variety awe-inspiring. Some were enacted but all of them, 
including section 13b of the Federal Reserve Act, adopted 
in 1934, developed little volume because, generally speaking, 
a business that could not get ordinary bank credit should 
not get credit. 


Loving Business to Death 


Currently the stage is being set for a return engagement 
of this skit with a fresh twist. In the past there was much 
said about the inability or “unwillingness” of commercial 
banks to provide adequate credit for small business. In some 
of the newer proposals getting attention in Washington, 
however, there is implicit admission that what small busi- 
ness needs is equity capital. 

There is a bill, for example, being studied by several in- 
fluential Senators on the Banking Committee, establishing 
a fund of $5-billion to provide equity money to veterans and 
others. Commercial] banks would be encouraged, presumably 
through RFC or Federal Reserve guarantees, to extend 
credit on five-year terms or less to deserving businesses. Sup- 
plemental loans running 10 years or less would be provided 
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by the Veterans Administration in the case of veterans and 
by the RFC or Federal Reserve in the case of non-veterans. 
Then a newly created agency would come along with a 15 to 
20-year loan for capital purposes. 

There is another proposal emanating from the Small 
Business Advisory Committee of the Commerce Department 
providing guaranteed loans to small business through com- 
mercial banks. The Committee is understood to lean toward 
the Federal Reserve as guarantor rather than the RFC. 

There is one difference, however, between the Reserve 
Board view, insofar as it was reflected in Chairman Thomas 
B. McCabe’s statement on this subject to Congress, and that 
of the Small Business Advisory Committee. The Board 
would want the guaranty power permissive; the committee 
would want a mandatory provision in effect compelling the 
Reserve banks, subject to definitions and safeguards, to lend. 

Chairman McCabe’s latest proposal for Reserve bank 
guarantees of small business loans is the Board’s old proposal 
along this line and something more. The idea that the Re- 
serve banks could guarantee 90 percent of commercial bank 
loans to small business, loans for 10-year terms, actually got 
reported out of the Senate Banking committee during the 
80th Congress. 

What is new in the latest McCabe proposal is the idea 
that the RFC should in effect stay out of the small business 
lending field until after a “deserving” applicant had been 
turned down by “normal private sources” and the “Fed.” 

There hovers in the background of all this discussion of 
Government financing of business, the Murray Bill, a modifi- 
cation of the Spence Bill of earlier this year, to provide 
Government financing of business expansion. It is not just 
a small business financing facility that the sponsoring group 
has in mind. The agency could put the Government into 
big business or medium business, or perhaps into some proj- 
ect of socialization. 

Actually, if special facilities are eventually set up to pro- 
vide Government participation in financing business, these 
Government agencies would probably not stay long out of 
the commercial lending field. It is almost a truism that no 
Government agency is long restricted to the performance of 
a special or limited function for which it is created. 

Whether these measures have a chance or not is beside 
the point. The mere fact that they are seriously discussed 
aggravates the disease they are supposed to help. 

Putting the Government further into debt and into busi- 
ness is not likely to cure a condition caused in the first place 
by the Government going into debt and into business. At 
that, it is easier to watch this process without shuddering 
than it is to hear economists try to rationalize it. Why be 
simply confusing, when with just a little more effort one can 
be absolutely confounding? 
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TO THE NATION’S BANKS ON A 
YEAR OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
TO THE ENTIRE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


A t the annual convention of the American Bankers 


Association last month, prominent speakers cited the nation’s 
banks for their distinguished public service to the 

American community during a critical year of business 
readjustment. This farsighted cooperation has contributed 


greatly to our country’s progress and economic health. 


Banking has well earned its present dynamic role in our free, 
democratic society. With nearly $150 billion in bank deposits... 
and a sound relationship between deposits, loans and investments 
...bankers have abundantly proved themselves wise 


administrators of America’s financial affairs in the past year. 
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Copper- 
Backbone for 


many of 
Industry's tough 


assignments 


1. such typical industries as sugar, chemical, 
drug and paper, copper and its alloys are 
helping to combat contamination, spoilage, 
rust and corrosion . . . to transfer heat, 
economically, at high or low temperatures 
. to take punishment uncomplainingly, 
day in, day out... year after year. 
FOR EXAMPLE .. . 

The Sugar Liquor Heater, one of the 
largest ever built, uses a bundle of copper 
tubes and Everdur* Copper-Silicon Alloy 
lining plates to handle highly corrosive 
liquids. Still active after 14 years of service. 

The Vertical Condenser employed in the 


AnaconvA ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


manufacture of ethyl acetate, made of cold 
rolled copper, has worked continuously 
under severe heat and corrosive conditions— 
24 hours a day,7 days a week, for 7 years. 

The Revolving Pans for coating drug 
tablets, made of easy-to-clean sheet copper, 
resist corrosion and continuous wear. Still 
at it after 30 years. 

The Pulp Knotter Cylinder, which proc- 
esses 60 tons of pulp a day, has an impres- 
sive service record, largely dependent on the 
strength, toughness and corrosion resistance 
of Everdur. 

To its unique combination of qualities, add 
copper’s inherent ability to fabricate easily 
and to alloy readily with other elements— 
and you have a metal economically indis- 
pensable for old applications—unusually en- 
dowed to serve new ones. And, always, be- 
hind copper’s progress stands Anaconda 
engineering, helping to do the job better. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 49340 
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